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«,.. she'll beat us in by two 
days... we should have hooked 
on the Mauretania? 


(a mid-ocean lament) 


... chosen by the socially pressed, by deb- 
utantes to be presented at the Court of St. 
James’s... sportsmen bound for the Grand 
National . . . and directors with conferences 
in Paris .. Berlin . . Rome. 


They continue in the atmosphere they know 
and demand ... the ease and elegancies of 
life... acountry club afloat . . . the interior 
decorators have just remodeled her state- 
rooms to anticipate the most exacting de- 
mands... comfortable, practical, aesthetic. 


The restaurant might be on the Boulevard 
desItaliens ... ask Louis to arrange a dinner 
for you and guests .. . Crepes suzettes area 
specialite of the chef... Cunard offers the 
only a la carte service, without extra charge, 
on the Atlantic. 


The Mauretania is the only steamer which 
can leave England and France on Saturday 
and dock in New York the following Thurs- 
day ... five days to cross the Atlantic... 
Broadway to Pall Mall—Park Avenue to 
the rue de la Paix. 
THE MAURETANIA SAILS 
July 6th ~ July 27th ~ August 17th 


To France and England 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 
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Hand-painted Suit . .'. . . « « $29.50 The knitted Suit with boyish striped shirt and 
Knitted Trunks. . . . . «. ~ « $3.00 little check shorts, worn with matching cardigan. 
Coat to match Suit. . . . . . . $39.50 The Suit. . $15.75 The Coat. . $15.75 


BATHING APPAREL AND EVERY SMART ACCESSORY-—THIRD FLOOR 
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The shoe that goes motoring .. . walking. The 
shoe that travels between town and country, 
equally at home in both. The shoe for tweeds. 
The well-bred outdoor shoe, easy on the foot, easy 
on the eye, easy on the smart conscience because 
it’s right... 

That's the shoe in Vict Polo, the rich lively tan 
of a good saddle, a well-polished riding boot . . . If 
you haven't this shoe, there'll be an uneasy vacant 
place in your shoe wardrobe until you order it. 
When you have it... you'll wear it right on into 
the autumn. For Polo isn’t a fad; it’s a classic. 


THERE’S LUCK IN IT! 


Look for the Vict Lucky Horseshoe stamped 
inside your shoes. It means that the colour is 
precisely right, as worked out by America’s 
foremost silk, woolen, hosiery and leather experts. 
The quality is right, too; and pres 

so is your instinct in liking 
that shoe... Luck? There's 
no such thing; it’s brains! 





ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc. 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 
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} Tires 
are good for 12,000 miles! 
Less Expensive, Too! 





Balloon tires and super-size cords 
that are the equals, quality for 
quality, of any first-line tire on the 
market. Tread strips skilfully placed, 
in center for silence and grip, and 
two off center for strength. Guaran- 
teed for 12,000 miles, for one year, 
on an adjustment basis, against de- 
fects in manufacture or materials 





Recent reductions make 
prices remarkably low 


MACY’S 


34th Street & B’way, New York 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 24, TO FRIDAY, JULY 1, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 

(Because of the uncertainty of summer 
theatrical engagements, it is advisable to 
verify from the daily papers the continu- 
ance of attractions at theatres listed. 
Unless otherwise noted, performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m.—or so the 
managers say—and the midweek matinée 
is on Wednesday. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 

Broapway—The dark cloud behind the 
silver lining of Broadway. Broap- 
HuRST, 44, W. 

Crime—The super-crook doing a lot of 
super-things with considerable effect. 
Mat. Thurs. Times Square, 42, W. 

Her Carpspoarp Lover—Jeanne Eagels 
and Leslie Howard in a sparkling 
French farce. Empire, B’way at 40. 

LomBaArpb!I, Ltp.—A nice comedy from 
the past revived with the aid of Leo 
Carrillo. CoHAN, B’way at 43. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A poignant and 
wise comedy about the trials of youth 
and love. Bootu, 45, W. 


‘THE BARKER—Seduction under the tents. 
With Walter Huston. BiLTMmoreE, 
47, W. 


Tue Constant Wire—Fthel Barry- 
more deals amusingly with a wan- 
dering husband. Mat. Tues., Wed. 
and Thurs. only. Maxine EL.iotrt, 
39, E. 


THE PLay’s THE THING—A preponder- 
ance of light talk from Molnar and 
P. G. Wodehouse. Mat. Wed. and 
Thurs. only. Henry MIL.eEr’s, 43, 
E. 

THE Roap to Rome—Why Hannibal 
did not take Rome. With Jane Cowl 
as reason enough. PLayHouse, 48, 


Tue Seconp Man—Clever talk and 
clever acting that should certainly 
amuse you. Mat. Thurs. Gulp, 
52, W. 





Tue Sitver Corp—Psychoanalysis takes 
a look at mother. Now on for a 





regular run. Mat. Thurs. JOHN 
Go pen, 58, E. 


Tue Spiwer—A mixture of vaudeville, 
murder and the audience, shaken into 
a good mystery play. Mat. Tues. 
and Wed. only. 2:40 and 8:40 p.m. 
Music Box, 45, W. 


Tue Turer—Alice Brady giving a su- 
perb performance in an _ antique 


melodrama. Rutz, 48, W. 


THe Woman oF Bronze—Margaret 
Anglin, soul-torn, in a revived French 
drama of high society. Lyric, 42 W. 
Mat. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 


TommMy—Good clean fun about youth 
and love. But don’t let that deter 
you. ELtince, 42, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


A NicHT 1x Spatn—Those Seforitas 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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from Manhattan in a good revue. 
With Phil Baker. 44rH Street, 
44, W. 

Countess Maritza—A good operetta 
about gypsies and their troubles. 
Mat. Thurs. SHuBERT, 44, W. 

Granpb STREET Fotires—Delightful sat 
ire on the Broadway season. Mat. 
Tues. and Thurs. only. Litt e, 
44, W. 

Hit THE Deck!—‘Shore Leave” made 
into an excellent musical comedy. 
With Louise Groody. BELasco, 
44, E. 

HonryMoon LaNne—Pickles, love, and 
Eddie Dowling surrounded with 
some good tunes. KNICKERBOCKER, 
B’way at 38. 

Prccy-ANN—Music, humor, and orig- 
inality. Also Helen Ford. VANDER- 
BILT, 48, E. 

QueEN HicH—‘A Pair of Sixes” with 
music and success. AMBASSADOR, 49, 
W. 

Rio Rita—Mr. Ziegfeld’s gilded hire- 
lings in a large and lavish musical 
comedy. Mat. Thurs. 2:15 and 8:15 
p.M. ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

Tue Circus An excellent 
operetta with George Hassell being 
very funny. Mat. Tues. WINTER 
GarDEN, B’way at 50. 

Tue Desert Sonc—If you don’t mind 
the plot the trimmings will be found 
satisfactory. Casino, B’way at 39. 

SuNDAY NiGHT SacrepD CoNCERTS— 
Which, being translated, means vau- 
deville of uncertain quality. 8:30 
P.M. PALAcE, B’way at 47. 





ROOF GARDENS AND CABARETS 


ALAMAC Roor, B’way at 71.—An _ up- 
town favorite for dancing at dinner 
time and after the theatre. 

AMBASSADOR, Park at 51.—The Italian 
Garden now open for dancing at 
dinner time. 


ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246. 
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To GOLFERS 


who want durability without 
sacrificing distance 


Now for the first time it is pos- 


sible to buy a golf ball that is 
both tough and long-flying. 


INCE the firstappearance 
of the Long Flash just a 
few short months ago, golfers 
everywhere have responded to 
the merit of the ball. 
‘*For this,’’ they said, ‘‘is not 
only a new brand of golf ball— 
it’s an entirely new type of ball.”’ 


And they areright! Golfhistory 
is being written in the manufac- 
ture of the Long Flash—for now 
for the first time it is possible to 
buy a golf ball that is guaranteed 
tough and is long-flying. 

In the first place, the Long Flash 
is a ball of wonderful endurance. 


Last winter before the Long 
Flash was put on sale it was placed 
for two weeks in two New York 
golf schools in competition with 
four well-known standard brands 
to see whether it would live up to 
the faith its makers had in it. 


Look at the photograph below! 


This Long Flash ball alone came 
through the grueling 
weeks without having 
its cover cut through. 

Such an amazing 
showing did the Long 
Flash make that even 


Actual photograph of a 
Long Flash golf ball 
after two hard weeks of 
constant driving into 
the net of a golf school 





the most skeptical were convinced 
that here was a new meaning for the 
word durability applied to golf balls. 
In fact, sucha showing did the Long 
Flash make that there were those 
who questioned whether a ball as 
tough—a ball as durable — could 
ever give real distance from the tee. 





by all types and classes 

of golfers. This Long 
Flash alone stood up 
without having its 
cover cut through. 


To answer this the Long 
Flash was immediately en- 
tered in the first important driv- 
ing contest of the season—held at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927. Look at the result! 
The Long Flash finished ahead 
of 117 out of 120 drives. 


Ist Silver King 330 yds. 2'5” 
2nd Special “pro” ball 321 yds. 
3rd The Long Flash 318 yds. 9” 


The durability of the Long Flash 
comes from the unique method 
of attaching the cover. It ‘‘inter- 
mingles.’’ It is a unit—tougher 
than any ball hitherto made. 


But, the long flight of the Long 
Flash is accounted for by the new 
patented oil-rubber center which 
gives a flight that no previous 
‘*hard-cover” ball could give. 


Guaranteed? Certainly it is! 


We have such confidence in this 
Long Flash ball that we uncondi- 
tionally guarantee it. 
If you cut through the 
cover of this. ball in 
ordinary play, you get 
a new one. Can any- 
thing be fairer? 


Sh LONG FLASH 


—the 75¢ companion to the famous Silver King 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 
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Enduring!~ | 


Long life is probably the 
most outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Packard ear. 
It is a quality which new 
owners mention very fre- 
quently as the reason for 


their choice. 


For the enduring excel- 
lence of Packard transpor- 
tation is the foundation of 
Packard’s greatly broad- 
ened market. Thousands 
buy these fine cars with 
the calculated intention of 
keeping them at least five 
with the 


knowledge that on such a 


years — and 


basis Packard ownership 


costs no more per year 
than they have paid for 
price cars of far less com- 


fort and distinction. 


Packard makes it easy 
and desirable for its own- 
ers to keep their cars. No 
radical changes intrigue 
them annually. And Pack- 
ard beauty of line, finish 
and upholstery, endures as 
surely as the sturdy pre- 


cision of its famous chassis. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6lst Street 


Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask Man Who One 


INC. 


the Owns 
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—Good for a short drive, a sand- 
wich and a dance. Open until one. 


Astor Roor, B’way at 44.—A convenient 
and cool place to go before and after 
the theatre. 


Bittmore Cascapes, Vanderbilt at 43.— 
Bernie Cummins’ orchestra and 
Northway and Chiles providing ex- 
cellent entertainment after the thea- 
ere. 


Bossert MARINE Roor, 98 Montague 
St., Brooklyn.—Worth crossing the 
bridge to see the view. 


CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 
Bernie’s orchestra, a roof that ap- 
pears when it rains, and other enter- 
tainment. 


Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Jean Barry 
and John Holland, a new dancing 
team, in a smart rendezvous.** 


Crus Mirapor, 200 W. 51—A Meyer 
Davis orchestra and the Murrays to 
entertain you in the Cocoanut 
Grove.* 

Citus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Mitty 
and Tillio, European acrobatic team, 
for the amusement of a civilized 
dancing crowd.* 

Paropy Cius, B’way at 48.—Those of 


you with a sense of humor will 
appreciate Clayton, Jackson and 
Durante. 


SALON Roya, 310 W. 58.—Legitimately 
open during the early hours of the 
morning with Tommy Lyman to 
sing for you. 

PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7 Ave. at 33.—Ex- 
cellent music by Roger Wolfe Kahn's 
orchestra in circus surroundings. 

Ritz Roor, Madison at 46.—The élite 
flock here in hordes to dance at din- 
ner time.* 


Texas GuINAN, 117 W. 48.—Rowdy, 
jovial and amusing as ever. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE DistrictT—Coun- 
TY Farr, 54 E. 9, is informal, inex- 
pensive and amusing. 

HARLEM—BarRRON’S ExcLusive CLup, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street; and THE Nest, 169 W. 133, 
wisest choice for first visitors. Go 
late and do not dress. 


Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, best exponent of cellar atmos- 
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phere and Russian entertainment. 
Saturday nights best. 

*Betrrer Dress. 

**Mustr Dress. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 

ANNIE LAurRiE—Some Highland clans 
murdering one another. Lillian Gish 
for romance. Empassy, B’way at 47. 

CHANG—The peace of a Siamese exis- 
tence disturbed by tigers and ele- 
phants. Cast native. Rivowi, B’way 
at 47. Closes Sat., June 25. 

FoRBIDDEN ParaApisE—A revival of this 
very amusing comedy with Pola 
Negri and Adolphe Menjou. Con- 
tinuous from | p.m. Sat., June 25. 
Otympt!A, B’way at 107. 

SEVENTH HEAvEN—The movies achieve 
tenderness with great success. With 
Charles Farrell and Janet Gaynor. 
Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 

SpeciAL DeEtivery — Featuring Eddie 
Cantor. Sat., June 18, Sun., June 
19, and Mon., June 20. Continuous 
from 1 p.m. Loew’s LeExincTon, 
Lexington at 51. Sat., June 25, 
through Mon., June 27. Continuous 
from | p.m. SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12. 

THE Bic Parape—This man’s war, i.e., 
John Gilbert’s. Astor, B’way at 45. 

Tue Missinc Linxk—Syd Chaplin pre- 
senting pretty dull slapstick. A Vita- 
phone program. Continuous noon to 
midnight. CoLtony, B’way at 53. 

SHATTERED—A German picture for 
those who live in the Village and go 
to the movies. Opens Sat., June 25. 
FirtH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE, 5 Ave. 
at 1Z. 

The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 

CABARET, CRADLE SNATCHERS, His 
First Frame, Let It Rain, Lone 
Pants, Lovers, RESURRECTION, RouGH 
Ripers, RUNNING WILD, SPECIAL De- 
LIVERY, THE BetTer ’OLE, and WHITE 
Gop. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


STREETS OF SoRRow—A film of post-war 
Vienna, with Greta Garbo. Opens 
Sat., June 25. Cameo, 42, East of 
B’way. 

THe Way or ALL FLesH—Emil Jan- 
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nings’ first American picture, which 
rumor says is splendid. Not from 
Butler’s novel. Opens Sat., June 25. 
RiALTo, B’way at 42. 

(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by mana- 
gers. ) 

ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 
(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
cpen 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays only.) 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER 
Cotors — Bascock, 19 E. 49; 
BrooKLYN Museum, Eastern Park- 
way, B’klyn; DaAnreL, Madison at 
57; Macsetu, 15 E. 57; Montross, 
26 E. 56; New Arr Circce, 35 W. 
57. 

FRENCH PAINTINGS — Impressionists: 
Duranpo-Ruet, 12 E. 57; Mod- 
erns: REINHARDT, 5 Ave. at 57. 


MUSIC 


Go_tpMAN BAND—On the air in the old- 
fashioned way. Mon., Wed., Fri., 


and Sun. Eves., Matt, CENTRAL 
Park. Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 
Eves., Campus, N.Y.U. Concerts 


start at 8:30 p.m. 


SPORTS 

BASEBALL — PROFESSIONAL — PHILA. Vs. 
YANKEES, Sat., June 25, and Sun., 
June 26, at 3 p.m.; Mon., June 27, 
at 3:30 p.m. Boston vs. YANKEES, 
Fri., July 1, at 3:30 p.m. YANKEE 
SrapiuMm, Grand Ave. at 161. Take 
6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. 
Subway. 

BoxING—PAvULINO vs. WiLLs. Two 
good heavyweights, each with an 
eye on the title. Wed., June 29, at 
10 p.m. Preliminary bouts at 8:30 
P.M. Poto Grounpns, 8 Ave. at 157. 
Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L,” or Bus No. 3. 

Crew Races—YALE vs. Harvarp. An 
important race between two excel- 
lent eights. Fri., June 24. New 
Lonpon, Conn. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA. The 
big annual gathering on the Hudson. 
Wed., June 29. PoUGHKEEPSIE. 
Special train leaves Weehawken at 
12:30 p.m. (p.s.T.). Take W. 42 St. 
Ferry at noon. 

GoL_r — INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMP. — 
(Both Team and Individual.) Tues., 
June 28, daily through Fri., July 1. 
GarDEN City C. C., L.I. 

Horse SHows—Among the best outdoor 
summer shows are: 


ABOUT. TOWN. 





Bapyton. Fri., June 24, and 
Sat., June 25. Basyton, LI. 

STAMFORD. Tues., June 28, Wed., 
June 29, and Thurs., June 30. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

PoLto — INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURNAMENT. 
The last day to see excellent polo 
played by the younger set. Sat., June 
25, at 3 p.m. WESTCHESTER BILT- 
MORE C. C, 

Meapow Brook TouRNAMENT. 
The first of the good local tourna- 
ments. Sat., June 25, Tues., June 
28, and Thurs., June 30, at 4:45 p.m. 
Meapow Brook, Westsury, L.I. 


Racinc—AQuepuct—Everything moved 
over from Belmont. Weekdays at 
2:30 p.m. Special trains leave Penn. 
Station 12:30 to 1:55 p.m. (p.s.T.) 

TENNIS — INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMP. — 
Campus stars in action. Mon., June 
27, daily through Fri., July 1. Mer- 
10N CRICKET CLUB, HAVERFORD. 
(Just outside of Phila.) 

Nassau C. C. Invitation Tour- 
NAMENT—Some interesting matches 
promised. Mon., June 27, daily 
through Fri., July 1. Guten Cove, 
L.I 


YACHTING—NeEw Lonpon To CapE May 
Race—An annual event for the deep- 
sea sailors. Sat., June 25. Aus- 
pices of the Puita. CorINTHIAN 
YACHT CLUB. 

SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN 
YacuT CLusB Recatra—The Sound 
fleet goes to Oyster Bay. Sat., June 
25. Oyster Bay, L.I. 

New York YAcHt Cius ReE- 
GATTA—This well known club in- 
vades another summer resort. Mon., 
June 27, Tues., June 28, and Wed., 
June 29. Newport, R.I. 


ON THE AIR 
Go_tpMAN BaAanp—WEAF, Sat. Eve., 
June 25, and Mon. Eve., June 27, 
at 8:30. WNYC, Wed. Eve., June 
29, at 8:30. 
AMERICAN SINGERS—A male quartet. 
Atwater Kent Hour, WEAF, Sun. 
Eve., June 26, at 9:15. 


OTHER EVENTS 

PAUL WHITEMAN—and his orchestra, as 
a daily feature. At 1:30, 3:40, 7:30 
and 9:45 p.m. PARAMOUNT, B’way 
at 43. 

Fashion arbiters decree July 1 as the day 
the smart autoist will abandon last 
year’s driver’s license. 
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' For Madame.and Mademoiselle 


Patou’s New 
BATHING Frock | 


“«B. UsD.” | 
ig” 


Exact Copies 


Model 3290—A two-piece 
“costume made of water- 
wool jersey in two 

smart shades. 


Tue Batuinc APPAREL SHOP 
Fifth Floor 





Charge Accounts Solicited | 


Franklin Simon s Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops * 
Firru AveE., 37th and 38th Sts., NEw YORK 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, = 7, by 
FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., 
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THE core OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E frequently find something 
ludicrous in persons who 
affect great business. Is there 


any virtue in being merely busy? It 
was at a luncheon to a well-known 
hero the other day that a speaker re- 
marked: “Colonel Lindbergh, this 
company of the busiest men in New 
York has assembled here today in your 
honor.” Evidently the speaker in- 
tended that for homage or flattery. 
To us it sounded like pomp. Why 
were they busy? If you had called 
their offices at that moment, a secretary 
would have politely informed you that 
“Mr. Wug is at the Lindbergh lunch- 





eon. It will be impossible for him to 
see you before Tuesday.” 


ROM the vast sheaf of editorials 

written on the subject of the New- 
York-to-Paris flight, we have chosen 
one which seems to us the most search- 
ing and the best. It was written by 
Mr. F. P. Adams of the World, and 
we take the liberty of reprinting it in 
full: “Join the Air Service and see 


Grover Whalen.” 


HIS new subway they are build- 

ing makes us smile. Urban tran- 
sit, fortunately, is an open book to us 
because we look at it in a large way. 
Six months after the subway is built, 
there will be reared against the sky— 
as a natural result—enough large office 
buildings along Eighth Avenue to fill 


the line with straphangers. Things 


will be just as they always were. Able, 
as we are, to scent vicious circles a mile 
off, we are not fooled. But we do not 
leave the matter hanging with a plain, 
prophetic utterance. We willingly ad- 
vance a solution. Let us look upward. 





Aviation is our answer. You can’t 
catch us! 


EHICULAR progress being out 

of the question, we resort more 
and more to pedestrianism. This is no 
better. Fat ladies, in groups of three, 
habitually waddle arm-in-arm along 
the sidewalks, effectively blocking all 
lanes of travel. There should be an 
ordinance at least requiring that they 
go in V, or squadron, formation. 

It is said that artistic endeavor is 
nourished by defeat rather than real- 
ization, by frustration rather than suc- 
cess. If that be true, some day, cowed 





by life and held back by automobiles 
and fat ladies, we expect to rise tran- 
scendent—a poem incarnate—on the 
wings of our own stifled energy. 


DMIRAL FarRaGutT in Madison 
Square is poorly, the fortnight 
having seen him lose much of his dar- 
ing and all of his sagacity. This, we 
report, is due solely to the withered old 
laurel wreath which reposes at his feet. 


It now is very faded. The Admiral 
is weary of the whole business, and 





so are we. The case is typical. Will 
the organizations which provide such 
wreaths in moments of patriotic fire 
please remove them in a moment of 
calm, civic presence of mind? 


HENEVER possible, we try to 

draw little lessons from things 
we see in the street. What we saw in 
the street yesterday was a lady wearing 
a fur and carrying a parasol. Try as 
we might, the only little lesson we 
were able to draw from that was that 
women are funny. 


Direct Appeal 
M* FRANK CasE of the Algon- 


quin Hotel is wondering if he 
has encountered a new school of ad- 
vertising. Some weeks ago he com- 
missioned a young copy writer to pre- 
pare an advertisement for publication 
in a dozen Southern newspapers. The 
copy submitted did not quite suit the 
hételier and he sketched out in long- 
hand his idea of what it ought to 
be. 

“Something like this,” he wrote with 
his suggestion, assuming that he had 
conveyed his general idea and that the 
copy writer would replace a few 
“dummy” words he had used by ele- 
gant ones enumerating the qualities of 
his hostelry. Apparently, however, the 


agent believed no change was needed, 
for last week Mr. Case began receiv- 
ing clippings of the advertisement as 
















































































it appeared in the Dixie press. It read 
thus: 
A GENTLEMAN OF THE SOUTH 
His wife or daughter will find 
at the Hotel Algonquin, West 
44th Street, New York City, all 
the hooey and what’s this of a re- 
fined home together with an in- 
terested attention for their com- 
fort. 
Famous Restaurant 
Frank Case, Proprietor 


System 


HOSE who go often to the races 
come to identify a pudgy, red- 
faced gentleman whom they frequent- 
ly see in the betting ring as “Chicago” 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien is not a par- 
ticularly impressive figure. Square of 
jaw, with blue eyes peering from be- 
hind glasses that rest upon a nose any 
cartoonist would consider a companion 
piece to a clay pipe, he looks like noth- 
ing more than a bricklayer on a holi- 
day. Asa matter of fact, he is just 
that, but the holiday has lasted almost 
thirty years and Mr. O’Brien has assets 
totalling three-quarters of a million 
dollars, which he has gleaned by ac- 
complishing the impossible feat of 
beating the races. 
Mr. O’Brien is Thomas W. on the 
bricklayer’s union card which he still 
carries and exhibits from time to time. 


HORSE SHOW 
GLIMPSES 


His career in masonry began in the 
city from which he derived his 
sobriquet. In those days he set out 
early in the morning and walked from 
one job to another until hé found work 
for his trowel. When it rained there 
was no bricklaying. It was on one of 
these days that a fellow workman took 
him to Washington Park race track. 
Mr. O’Brien had never seen a race be- 
fore, but he picked four winners and, 
with modest two-dollar bets, made 
more money than he could earn in a 
week. 


genone that moment on he spent his 
rainy days in O’Leary’s poolroom 
on the South Side. In a very short time 
he was broke. But the lure of the game 
was too much for him, and he de- 
termined to devise a way of beating the 
horses. It was then that he hit upon 
the system he still uses. It was not ex- 
aetly a get-rich-quick system. Mr. 
O’Brien, it seems, reached the con- 
clusion that the favorite in a race is 
favorite because it is the best horse 
and that therefore its chances are bet- 
ter than those of the others. It is 
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his paces 


not always good enough to win. But, 


he figured, it is almost always 


good enough to figure somewhere “in 
the money.” 
His plan, then, is to bet on the fav- 








orite to “show.” If you watch him at 
Belmont Park you will see him sidle 
up to a commissioner and touch the 
name of a horse on the race-card with 
the stub of his pencil. 

“Six to five,” says the commissioner 
succinctly. 

“To show?” asks Mr. O’Brien. 

“One to six.” 

“Three,” says Mr. O’Brien, mean- 
ing that he has wagered $3,000 for 
which he will receive only $500 if his 
horse finishes third or better. He signs 
his memorandum ““T.W.O’B.” and 
elbows his way to the next book. Some- 
times he receives odds as short as one 
to ten or even one to twenty. He never 
bets on a horse to win unless the ani- 
mal is an outstanding odds-on favorite 
in a small field—or one of his own 
horses, for he now has a farm and a 
stable, of which he is exceedingly 
proud. 

Once he bet $45,000 on a two-to- 
nine shot in a three-horse race and the 
horse was left at the post. 

He doesn’t talk much. He doesn’t 
talk at all about his betting operations. 
He asks no advice and gives none. 
He plays no tips. He has 
been broke a dozen times 
since he started his race- 
track career, they say. Up- 
on such occasions he has 
taken the situation philo- 
sophically, remarking that 
he still has his trowel and that brick- 
laying pays better now than thirty 
years ago. 


Retort 


NE of the resplendents of the 

musical-show world was invited 
to a midnight party recently, we are 
told, and, after making a blazing and 
effectively tardy entrance was greeted 
heartily by another lady of the stage 
whose enthusiasm took an unexpected 
classical turn. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “you 
remind me tonight of an old Venetian 
tapestry.” 

“Yes?” said the glorified one. 
“Well, you don’t look like any chicken 
yourself, dearie.” 
Commander-in-C hie f 


¢ 


M* Coo.ipcE is baiting his hook 
out in the Black Hills country 
now, but we still read and hear criti- 
cism of the fact that when he reviewed 
the American fleet off Hampton Roads 
recently he violated an ancient and ex- 
alted tradition by doing it in a busi- 


ness suit. The incident is still a hot 
subject of conversation in Washington, 
they say, particularly in naval circles, 
and there are sinister hints that more, 
much more, is to be heard of it. It is 
in sympathy, not in malice, that we re- 
port the true facts to our readers and 
we feel sure many of them will un- 
derstand. Mr. Coolidge was seasick. 

The President has never been a good 
sailor. His stomach is safe enough for 
a cruise down the Potomac on the 
May flower, but even on these excurs- 
ions he balks at travelling during the 
night. When darkness falls the anchor 
is put out. Unfortunately, on the day 
before he was to review the fleet (the 
first review by a Chief Executive since 
President Roosevelt’s day), Mr. Cool- 
idge was unable to get away from 
Washington until two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The review was scheduled 
for eleven a.M. the next day and the 
only thing for the Mayflower to do 
was keep under way all night. Worse 
luck, a mean storm came up at day- 
break. The water was still rough when 
the Mayflower took her position and 
the fleet prepared for Presidential re- 
view, the next thing in a sailorman’s 
life to a battle. 


HE President was notified that 

they were ready for him at his po- 
sition on the bridge. It was at this point 
that he waved aside the formal dress 
that was ready for him, pulled on a 
captain’s cap and, in a tousled business 
suit, went forth as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy to re- 
view ninety-eight ships of the naval 
arm. He climbed to the bridge and, 
clinging to the rail, clenched his teeth. 
The first dreadnaughts went by and 
the Presidential hand was raised in a 
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salute to each squadron. For twenty 
minutes he did this—but the procession 
of mighty ships was to last for two 
hours. Mr. Coolidge gave up. 

He went below and in due time ap- 
peared in a lounge at the stern of the 
May flower; there, reclining, he re- 
viewed the rest of the fleet. The 
photographers did not intrude upon the 
scene, with the exception of one man. 
The picture he got, printed in a Wash- 
ington newspaper, shews the President 
seated on a couch, his legs crossed, his 
back propped up by a pillow, his hand 
at salute, his expression dismal. Stand- 
ing beside him are Secretary Wilbur 
in a business suit (which, they say, he 
hastily got back into when he saw 
what the President was going to wear) 
and Admiral Eberle, looking helpless. 

The gentleman who has told us of 
this incident says that when Mr. Cool- 
idge left the bridge of the Mayflower 
there was deep surprise and chagrin 
and that afterward mutterings were 
heard about the “political conse- 
quences” of the act. At this time, he 
remarks, it was obvious from the Presi- 
dent’s expression that he didn’t give a 
hoot about the political consequences. 


Apothecary 
E were interested in the ex- 
perience of a _ broker who 


dropped into a midtown drug store 
and asked for a package of Epsom 
salts. The clerk duly investigated the 
shelves behind the counter’ and an- 
nounced that he was sorry but he 
seemed to be out of Epsom salts. The 
gentleman then asked for a second 
item, absorbent cotton. After a search 
of several minutes extending into a 
back room the clerk reappeared with a 
handful of dusty cotton. “This is all 
I could find,” he said, “‘and I guess it’s 
too dirty to sell you.” Baffled by his 
experience, the broker reported the 
happening to an acquaintance who 
knows his way about the West Forties. 
“Ah,” said his friend. ‘“That’s a well- 
known place. They sell more bottled 
goods than anybody else in that part 
of town. You should have sampled 
their Scotch.” 


Ile de France 


AMING a transatlantic liner is 
quite a profound and painstak- 
ing process, apparently. The subject 
came up the other evening among a 
group of persons, one of whom, it 
turned out, had some intimate infor- 


mation as to the origin of the name 
Ile de France, the latest of the trans- 
atlantic liners, soon to make its maiden 
appearance before these shores. Inci- 
dentally only two persons in the group 
referred to knew what Ile de France 
signifies. Some thought it was a city, 
others an island off the French coast. 
A gentleman who had remembered his 
history explained that, as everyone 
should know, it was the ancient name 
for that part of France surrounding 
Paris and bounded by the five rivers, 
Oise, Marne, Seine, Beauvronne and 
Théve. 

The name was decided upon, we are 
told, by the Board of Governors of the 
French Line, only after a struggle. It 
develops that Versailles was the title 
originally adopted. This was because 
the ship was to be a floating palace not 
unlike, in its ornamentation and lux- 
ury, the famous palace of Louis 
Quatorze. But, it seems, the plans 
were prepared in 1925, and under the 
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ultramodern influence of the Exposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts so many new 
ideas were adopted that, obviously, the 
ship was not going to be much like 
Versailles. So, after deep thought, 
Tle de France was selected. At any 
rate Versailles was included in that 
region. 

The elaborate grandeur aimed at in 
the ship has been well caught in the 
advance advertisements sent out about 
it. We suspect the influence of a cer- 
tain hero in personifying inanimate 
things in one announcement which the 
ship itself writes, in the first person, 
describing its building. The pronoun 
“we” is not used, but the ship calls 
itself an Ambassador of Friendliness. 

Not the least of the attractions on 
the ship, we are told, is a chapel. “A 
veritable church,” reads the pamphlet, 
“has been built into the heart of this 
wonderful ship, just as it will grow 
into the hearts of those who worship 
in it.” But, just a little oddly, the blurb 





“Well, how did you make out today?” 
“Fine. I sold twenty thousand dollars? worth of securities 


in nine holes.” 
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“Sh-h, darling! First 
have an illusion left.” 


adds a few pages later, “Its (the 
ship’s) heart beats in its Foyer, an im- 
mense space encircled by the witchery 
of many, many little shops—so hard 
to resist, so delightful to contemplate, 
so already Paris.” 


Bargains, B.C. 


E realize that the existence of 

the bargain basement at the 
Metropolitan Museum has __ been 
guarded as a secret for years by the 
few who know about it, but our sym- 
pathy with the distress of seekers after 
June wedding presents persuades us to 
speak of it thus boldly in type. The 
sale was started in 1916 when the 
Museum officials decided to dispose of 
one-third of the Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote Art because of duplications 
and of lesser interest in many pieces. 
In the last eleven years, we find, ap- 
proximately five thousand objects have 
been sold. 

The collection was purchased in 
1873, and the pieces making it up were 
dug out of the honest earth of Cyprus 
by Luigi Palma di Cesnola, who be- 
came interested in archeology while 
serving as United States Consul on the 
island. His collection was one of the 
early acquisitions of the Metropolitan, 
then housed at 128 West Fourteenth 
Street, and it was snapped up from 








thing you know I won't 


under the noses of foreign museums 
with resultant consternation. The 
Cypriote pieces date from 3,000 B.C. 
to 300 A.D., and consist largely of 
pottery and glass jars, vases, wine jugs 
and oil jugs, the glass being beautifully 
iridescent from centuries’ residence in 
the earth. A year ago the original col- 
lection had dwindled to such an ex- 
tent that additions were made to it. 
These include Etruscan pottery and 
bronze, seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C.; funeral urns from Alexandria, 
third century B.C.; Athenian vases, 
sixth century B.C.; and bits of glass 
dating from the Roman Empire in 
300 B.C. These latter are the fifty- 
cent items. The others range from 
two dollars into the hundreds. 


Silver Anniversary 


A tooteinige produced a brass band, 
flowers, two or three vice-presi- 
dents, news photographers, ancient 
employees, and a spirit of bon voyage 
the other day in the Grand Central, 
and lo, the Twentieth Century 
Limited, apple of the New York Cen- 
tral’s eye, turned twenty-five years old 
right before our gaze. It was as 


romantic as a steamship sailing. We 
stood knee-deep in the special carpet 
which is always provided for the de- 
parture of this train and watched 
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President Crowley, looking very small 
to be playing with such great big rail- 
road trains, pose with an early brake- 
man. 

The train was made up in four 
sections, dressed across as neatly as a 
West Point platoon front. Passengers, 
dimly surprised, threaded their way 
through bowers of carnations, under 
the impression that a_ transatlantic 
flier or somebody was the cause of the 
commotion. A few moments before 
the appointed hour, the band struck up 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and the crowd, as 
is usual, mistook it for the national 
anthem and uncovered. On the dot of 
2:45 (railroad time) the conductor 
cried “ Board,” and without a sound 
or a second’s delay, the four iren horses 
moved forward as though they were 
one, to the cheers of the assemblage, 
including ourself. 


RACK trains are ordinarily glam- 

orous only to farmer boys who 
hear their long whistles in the night 
and to railroad officials who pat them 
paternally on anniversary occasions. 
They differ from ships, we suspect, be- 
cause physically they come apart and 
are thrown away piecemeal. The Cen- 
tury chugged out on its maiden voyage 
June 15, 1902, with five wooden cars 
and twenty-seven passengers, we were 
informed, and has made the trip daily 
ever since, except for about eight days 
during the war when it was discon- 
tinued to save coal. Twenty years ago 
it was slowed down from eighteen 
hours to twenty hours; later the palms 
that decorated the departure platform 
were done away with, and last fall the 
carpets were changed from red ones to 
tan-and-red ones. Except for a few 
fancy touches, such as ladies’ smoking 
rooms, shower baths, stenographers, 
telephone connections, valets, and 
barber shops, very little has happened 
in a quarter century. 

There are, of course, plenty of 
limiteds running out of the city, but 
only the Twentieth Century and the 
Broadway Limited, the Pennsylvania’s 
darling, seem to possess that peculiar 
swank which compels the patronage of 
genuinely fastidious travellers—ladies 


-who entertain at bridge while travel- 


ling, gentlemen who conduct big busi- 
ness while Pullmanized. The Broad- 
way is even listed in the phone direc- 
tory, so that passengers may be called 
before the train starts. Eventually, we 
are told, there will be a wireless tele- 
phone, good for the entire trip. 
—Tue New Yorkers 
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EFORE the war—but let us go 
back even farther—before the 
movie there were only two 

kinds of ushers: ushers at weddings 
and ushers at theatres. 

A wedding usher is an usher in 
name only; that is to say, he does not 
get paid for ushering. Every time 
he ushers at a wedding he gets a cane, 
and when an usher gets twenty-five 
canes, he goes walking. He goes walk- 
ing with all of the canes, if he is a 
very clever usher. It is only, how- 
ever, in rare instances that one usher 
can manage twenty-five canes. Such 
an usher is in great demand and in no 
time at all he has amassed thirty or 
forty more canes; and then, when he 
tries to walk with all of them, he 
generally has a nervous breakdown, 
gets into the hands of the nerve spe- 
cialists and the first thing he knows 
the nerve specialists have all of his 
canes. The life of 
the wedding usher 
is ephemeral at 
best. They seldom 
last long. Any- 
where from five to 
thirty-five wed- 
dings. I have one 
extremely rare and 
valuable specimen 
of usher. I 
wouldn’t take ten 
dollars for this 
usher’s pelt alone, 
not to speak of his 
collection of canes. 
This usher ushered 
for seventeen and 
two-tenths per cent 
of his classmates in 
the Class of 1922 
at Yale University. 

I have to watch 
him very carefully, 
because the thing has got him and 
he wants to usher all the time. At the 
slightest stroke of a church bell— 
even though it be only John D. 






A FEW PLAIN FACTS 


Rockefeller, Jr., 
whiling away a dull 
hour on the oil mar- 
ket by playing a 
threnody or two on 
his chimes in the 
belfry of the Park 
Avenue Baptist 
Church — my pet 
usher rushes to the 
door of the ward- 
robe where his frock coat is kept 
and tries to attract my attention by 
barking and scratching. 

I let him usher only in the wedding 
seasons, in June and October, and I 
never let him run with strange ushers. 
On the first day in June that carries 
a real wedding tang, I dress him in 
his frock coat, give him his cane, and 
take him over to the vicinity of St. 
Thomas’, St. Patrick’s, or St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The minute he scents a 
wedding he points—and is there any 
true wedding lover who can fail to 


The minute 
he scents awed- 
ding he points. 


get a thrill out of the sight of a well- 


trained usher pointing a wedding? 


NCE on the scent my usher never 
fails to bring back a brace of 
good weddings, or maybe more. I feed 
him on wedding cake, champagne and 
rice, and I let him play with old shoes. 
I should like to say a word, too, 





Gates started hostilities by challenging Burgoyne to knock 
a chip off his shoulder. 


about the old-fashioned theatre usher. 
You don’t see many of them these 
days. As a matter of fact, most of 
them were loose, uncouth specimens 
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and did not make much sense. To 
give you an idea of just how chaotic 
conditions were in those days, an usher 
in an old-fashioned theatre wore only 
about one twenty-third of the num- 
ber of buttons the usher wears nowa- 
days. Buttons were only an eighth 
as expensive then as they are now, too. 

I myself—this is not generally 
known—was once a theatre usher 
in Saratoga, N.Y. When shows like 
Alma Chester’s Stock Company came 
to town I ushered after school and 
in exchange was allowed to see the 
show free of charge. I ushered some 
of the most prominent people in Sara- 
toga into the wrong seats, in my time. 


HALL I ever forget the night I 

ushered General Burgoyne, com- 
mander of the British troops at the 
Battle of Saratoga, into the wrong 
seat? Fannie Ward and John Drew 
were playing at the Theatre Saratoga 
at the time, in “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen was playing 
the ingénue, and Burgoyne was quite 
dotty about her and I don’t mean 
maybe. Mrs. Whiffen at that time 
was, of course, just plain Betsy Ross, 
and an ardent Loyalist. My god- 
father, General Gates, commander of 
the American troops, wanted Mrs. 
Whiffen to persuade Burgoyne to 
throw the battle. Burgoyne used to 
come to the show every night and he 
liked one particular seat, because he 
had a bad ear and 
if he didn’t get that 
seat he couldn’t 
hear what Mrs. 
Whiffen said. Her 
big scene was in the 
third act with Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and 
David Belasco, who 
were then, respec- 
tively, a young lass 
and a young bach- 
elor, full of fun 
and always ready 
for a lark. Belasco 
had never been to 
the Gray-Snyder 
trial at that time. 
Mrs. Whiffen’s 
line was, “Here 
comes the Prince!” 
and then she was 
supposed to shoot 
Belasco and Mrs. 
Carter. General Gates was also rather 
whiffen with Mrs. Smitten at the 
time and he bribed me—TI confess it 
with shame—to foil Burgoyne by 
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reeping up on his deaf 

ode and stuffing cotton 
n his good ear. Bur- 
voyne, however, was 
too cute for me. He 
would let me get the 
cotton in his ear and 
then with an = arch 
smile of triumph he 
would remove the cot- 
ton and place it in a 
special cotton bale he 
always carried. Bur- 
goyne was saving cot- 
ton at the time, as he 
anticipated a tremen- 
dous rise in cotton af- 
ter the war. He was 
right, and the Bur- 
goyne fortunes were 
founded on the cotton 
he hoarded during that 
campaign. 

I often wish that 
instead of wasting all 
that cotton on Bur- 
goyne I had saved it, 
in which case I’d be 
enjoying a comforta- 
ble, placid old age 
now, 1ike Chauncey 
M. Depew, instead of 
slaving away in my declining years as 
igolo. 

Having failed to worst Burgoyne 
on that deal, Gates then started the 
Battle of Saratoga out of sheer pique. 
It marked the third time in_ history 
that decisive battles were started out 
of sheer pique. Hastings and Mara- 
thon were the other two, and even so, 
their pique was not quite as sheer as 
Gates’. Gates started the hostilities 
by challenging Burgoyne to knock a 
chip off his shoulder. 

Earlier in the day, Gates had come 
to me in an ugly mood, and had said: 
“Son, go get me a chip.” 

I knew what that meant. 

I went out for the chip, as I dared 
not refuse General Gates when he 
was in a chippy mood. Getting a chip 
was, however, a pretty big order. In 
those days things weren’t systematized 
the way they are now. 


+ 
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ODAY, in Saratoga, it is nothing 

to get a chip. During the chip sea- 
son, anyhow. Saratoga chips ripen in 
early September. During August a 
regiment of chefs, under the direction 
of Oscar of the Waldorf, makes the 
rounds practically continually, spray- 
ing the potato trees with salt and but- 
ter. In the due course of time when 
the sun has ripened the chips to a nice 


“Why, dearie, the way you said that you looked just like Gloria Swanson! 


brown, they fall into the nets of the 
chip catchers who await below. Some 
of the chips are kept for seed purposes, 
of course, and others for mating, but 
the great bulk is sent to the outside 
world, to be served with filet of sole. 

“Do you want anything else while 
I’m out?” I asked General Gates. 

“Let me think,” said Gates, rub- 
bing his hands on his apron, for he 
had been mixing dough for popovers. 
“Yes. Get me a dozen eggs, a pound 
of the very best butter and a pound 
of cracked umlauts. And stop in at 
Joe the Shoemaker’s and ask him when 
he’s going to finish tapping my shoes.” 

“All right,” I told Mr. Gates. 

“You come straight back,” he cau- 
tioned. “Don’t stop and play.” 

I made the rounds of the shops— 
they were darling little shops, with 
leaded windows and tiny panes—and 
found every last one of them out of 
chips. 

“We have some nice logs today,” 
suggested Old Man Bogart, proprietor 
of Ye Olde Logge Shoppe. 

“A log would be too big for our 
family,” I demurred. “It wouldn’t 
keep.” 

“How about some sawdust?” 

“The last sawdust you sold me had 
coffee in it.” 

“Well, you ordered coffee,” said 
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Humphrey, for Humphrey was his 
other name. 

“TI ordered sawdust,” I insisted. 
“Also, those eggs you sent over last 
week turned out to have chickens in 
them.” 

“Then you should send back the 
chickens,” said Bogart, “or pay me 
extra. Those chickens belong to me. 
I guess I know my eggs.” 

“T challenge that,” I said. “You 
don’t even know your groceries.” 

“Oh, I don’t, don’t I?” 

“No, you don’t, don’t you. Name 
ten groceries that were used _ by 
Napoleon in his Russian campaign.” 

He thought a moment. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “I 
know he used caviar, because I read 
where his aide went to the cook and 
said, ‘Quick! Hurry! Caviar to the 
General!’ ” 

“Caviar’s not a grocery,” I said, 
calmly. 

“Vodka,” he guessed. 

“Vodka’s not a grocery. 
nothing on that test.” 


You get 


LL this conversation with Bogart 

is, of course, alien to the subject 

in hand, but I have given it here in 
some detail in order to show the reader 
something of colonial life in Amer- 
ica, how the early settlers talked, and 
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what their train of thought was. 

The upshot of it all was that I 
could find no chip for General Gates 
and finally had to return to him with 
a small piece of wood closely resem- 
bling a chip. He accepted it as a sat- 
isfactory makeshift and, placing it on 
his shoulder, accosted Burgoyne and 
challenged him. Burgoyne knocked 
it off. The rest is history. 

I had thought to speak some of the 
movie usher, but unless somebody has 
a quarter for the meter it looks as if 
we should have to postpone that topic 
until the next regular meeting. 

—FRANK SULLIVAN 


OF ALL THINGS 
Pressrs seom fo complete re- 


turns from forty-eight states 
show that everybody is glad he 
did it and everybody knew he would. 
The vote: Happy, 100,000,000; Sur- 
prised, 0. 
* 

We (the typewriter and I) strong- 
ly suspect that Colonel Lindbergh re- 
members with joy the delectable thir- 
ty-three hours he once had alone. 


The Anti-Saloon League claims 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the 1927 graduates are confirmed wa- 
ter drinkers. As they go out into the 
wide world they will find that em- 
ployers approve of this habit and are 
willing to pay for its upkeep. 

+ 


Prizes totalling $17,500 are offered 
for the best plans to wipe out the 
rivetting evil. The successful con- 
testant will also gain undying grati- 
tude, and fame like the winner of the 
Bok peace prize—whose name, un- 
fortunately, escapes us. 


Upton Sinclair addressed a gather- 
ing of two thousand people on the 
Boston Common in protest against the 
banning of his novel. We experts now 
predict a bull movement in Sinclair 
“Oil.” 

+ 

The Times says that Russell C. 
Wood, bodyguard of John Coolidge, 
“has almost become an Amherst man 
himself because of his association with 
the students, among whom he has 
made many fast friends.” John, we 
trust, is not numbered among the fast 
ones. 








“Did ’e insult yuh, dearie?” 

“Yeh—in a nice gentlemanly 
sort o? way.” 

“°F did!! Gor, an’ ’ere we've 
let ’im slip out of our fingers like 
a blinkin eel! Why ?wt y’ tell 
me ’e was a swell—I’d ’a come ? 


yer insistence—-WHOOPS!” 
ee 


There is talk of a czar for the 
building trades. ‘The fur industry, 
however, cannot be helped by any- 
body less than Mussolini Himself. 


The Spanish military authorities 
now expect the Riff War to end in 
August. The war is dying, we un- 
derstand, not from violence but from 
some disease of old age. 


° 
A banner at the celebration at Ham- 


mond, Indiana, bore the strange de- 
vice: “Coolidge Forever.” At any 
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rate, it may seem like an eternity. 
~ 


There is a report from St. Louis 
that McGraw will resign as manager 
of the Giants in favor of Hornsby. 
Nobody here puts the slightest cre- 
dence in this yarn as St. Louis is no 
longer a member of the rational 
league. 

. 

According to the figures of Pro- 
fessor Griffin of Michigan, America’s 
automobile saturation point is thirty 
million cars and the situation will be- 
come stable about 1934. Don’t you 
love that quaint old word “stable”? 

° 


We gather from the remarks of 
Secretary Wilbur that our aviators 
have created so much international 
good will, amity, tolerance and broth- 
erhood that we must all arm to the 
teeth. 

° 

To our great relief, Father’s Day 
passed without untoward incident. 
Most dads accepted the situation, neck- 
ties and cigars in the philosophic spirit 
of give and let give. 

“ 


It is explained that Bobby Jones 
was off his form in the National Open 
because he had just passed six tough 
law examinations. ‘This seems waste- 
ful, considering how many lawyers 
there are and how few Bobbys. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


EPITHALAMIUM 


Ill admit I’m humble now, 
Muttering my marriage vow. 


I am sober, neat and quiet. 
I’m devoted to your diet. 


If I think, I do not show it. 
If I fret, you do not know it. 


But the day will come, my lad, 
When you'll find life turning bad. 


You will whistle long for me— 
And, my darling, there I’ll BE! 
—ELsPETH 


MIXED EMOTIONS UNTER 
DEN LINDEN 


(From the Herald Tribune) 


Joy was mingled with disappointment, 
however, in the fact that the two fliers 
had not shared the fate of Captain 
Charles Nungesser and Major Francois 
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“Oh, they feed you pretty well on the whole, but I thought there was 


a little too much cinnamon in the custard.” 
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“These mallets, sir—shall I 


put them in back?” 
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THE FEMALE BRIDGE MENACE 


HERE is nothing which so 

simply and automatically il- 

lustrates the hollowness of the 
feminine-equality pretence as auction 
bridge. 

For that matter any card game in 
which a woman participates offers in 
less than fifteen minutes a complete 
indictment of her sex. By indictment 
I mean proof of the fact that women 
are congenitally incapable of a civi- 
lized, sustained and intelligent calm. 

The flushed and fidgety female in 
a poker game is an old story and 
needs no elaboration. Besides, there 
are always eccentric fellows and am- 
bitious chevaliers to maintain that the 
male as a gambler will reveal as 
childish, dumb and hysterical traits as 
his consort. 

But this is beside the point. Gam- 
bling is more a matter of tempera- 
ment than intellect (the idea is my 
own!), and it is not necessary to 
waste time in proving that women 
are, under stress, a nervous, crotchety 
and absurd folk. 

The game of bridge, however, pro- 
vides opportunity for clinical study 
of the sex, independent of gambling. 


An Argument Delivered 
More in Anger Than in 
Sorrow 


Auction bridge is the nearest approach 
to general competitive intellectual di- 
version which women as a whole have 
ever essayed. 

In the good old days when women 
devoted themselves to making lamp 
shades and Battenberg, writing poetry 
and attending lectures on Women’s 
Rights, one would just as soon have 
thought of inviting a woman into 
a serious game of bridge as of 
challenging her to a_ shot-putting 
contest. 

After centuries and centuries of ex- 
perience it was generally conceded by 
both sides that Woman was God’s 
loveliest and noblest handiwork, but 
that she couldn’t play cards. This 
extraordinary intellectual conclusion 
has, however, like so many other nota- 
ble decisions, been beclouded in the 
last decade. 


HE female megalomania of the 
last ten years has landed woman, 
among other places where she doesn’t 


belong, at the bridge table. One can’t 
go anywhere without encountering 
women bridge players—and_ vain 
ones, to boot: women bridge players 
who have read Messrs. Foster and 
Lenz and bristle with an undigested 
and half-witted erudition on the sub- 
ject of bridge. 

For my part, the only interest there 
is in playing bridge with a woman is 
psychological. The game _itself— 
and a good game it is—is automatical- 
ly reduced to a cross between tiddly- 
winks and _button-button-who’s-got- 
the-button. Does one wish to preserve 
the amenities, there is nothing left to 
do but note, as a psychologist, the per- 
verse and baffling substitutes for intel- 
lect which our sisters use to grapple 
with life. 

I have, for example, never met a 
woman who was able to keep in her 
mind for longer than four consecu- 
tive minutes what the trump was—let 
alone a feminine genius who knew, 
calmly and without vociferation, how 
many trumps were out or how many 
hearts had been played or whether the 
nine-spot was high. 

In short, bridge is a perfect clinical 











illustration of the fact that women 
are incapable of impersonal memory. 
As I have frequently and rather 
amusedly pointed out to certain fe- 
male partners at the bridge table, they 
will remember over a_ period of 
twelve years the color of a hat they 
wore at somebody’s wake, but they are 
unable to remember that twelve dia- 
monds have already been played dur- 
ing the deal and that they are hold- 
ing the thirteenth, good for the win- 
ning trick. 

I have never, for another exam- 
ple, encountered a woman with the 
slightest intuitive gifts as a bridge 
player. Intuition is a refinement of 
intellect, and the legend that women 
are its chief possessors falls on its nose 
near any bridge table. 

Women are deaf, dumb, and blind 
to the quavers of their part- 
ner’s voice while he bids, to 
the pauses, hemmings, sigh- 
ings, studied frowns and 
twitchings of the lips which 
are to be discerned behind 
the mask of every good 
bridge player, and which, to 
a male partner, are invari- 
ably fraught with meanings 
that lead to successful and 
victorious bidding. 


UT no! The woman 

bridge player has read 
one does not bid two spades 
without having the three 
tops, that one does not leap 
triumphantly into no trump 
without having protection in 
the opponent’s suit. Intui- 
tion, indeed! I have never 
discovered a female partner 
with enough intuition to 
urge her to come in out of 
the rain. 

Moreover, one of the 
charms of bridge is that 
the player knows what he is doing, 
has definite reasons for his play, 
and has sensed, with that peculiarly 


masculine susceptibility to impres- 
sions and _ hunches, that certain 
cards lie in certain places. In short, 


one of the deeply satisfying things 
about a well contested game is the 
Plan, the deliberate and subtle maneu- 
vers, the cerebration and the sudden 
Napoleonic changes of attack both in 
the bidding and in the play, which are 
possible in bridge. 

I have, however, never played 
bridge with a woman who had the 
slightest sense of what she was doing 
or why—once she had returned her 


partner’s lead. This lets her out. 
Thereafter she flounders, makes 
capricious leads, engages in mysterious 
and irrelevant sorties and goes down 
for two tricks. 


HERE is, of course, the more 

personal side of the question— 
and the more irritating one. I refer 
to the kittenish, feminine and un- 
professional manner which usually 
distinguishes the lady savant. Or, if it 
is a super-lady-savant with whom one 
is dealing, the unbending, horn- 
rimmed, professorial pomp with 
which she struts her stuff. 

Grace, that mysterious combination 
of calm and skill which distinguishes 
the male in competition, is an un- 
known quality to women players. 

I have barely skimmed the surface 




















“Yoohoo, Gladys! Your Auntie Em- 
ma’s coming up to kiss you goodbye.” 


of this important analysis—this I 
know. I have not referred to the 
tearful side of women’s bridge— 
their inability to take criticism imper- 
sonally, their incapacity for starting 
each deal, regardless of their partner’s 
previous tirades, with a fresh, clear, 
wholesome mind and spirit. 

No! They will sit and stew and 
fret and think up arguments over 
something said an hour ago. They 
will forget to trump or they will 
trump low or they will forget to dis- 
card the weak suit on their partner’s 
run of hearts—their simple minds 
preoccupied with angers which belong 
to a lost rubber. 





With all these faults which I have 
sketchily enumerated, women could 
yet achieve a certain minor and 
amateurish status as bridge players 
were it not for a habit so deeply in- 
grained in them as to make all hope 
futile. 

I refer to the female hoarding in- 
stinct, to the primitive and distaste- 
fully emotional obsession which in- 
spires them to save their aces, which, 
like a hand reaching out of the abys- 
mal recesses of time, withholds them 
from playing (wasting, they call it), 
their high cards! 

They will not play their aces. They 
will not play their high cards. They 
prefer to save them—for what, God 
knows! They will not sacrifice their 
queens and kings to make one’s jack 
good. The spectacle of a mother 
refusing, at the risk of her 
life, to relinquish her only 
child to an ogre is a noble 
and inspiring one. But its 
bridge equivalent — one’s 
feminine partner, obsessed 
with the mania of female 
possessiveness, clinging to 
an ace until her opponent 
trumps it—is not pretty. 

To sum the matter up— 
and it can be summed up in 
a nutshell—women have no 
card personality. Men have. 
Women play with their en- 
tire human, anthropomor- 
phic and biological selves. 
There is little or no room 
for detached mental evolu- 
tions. Their complexes, 
their inheritances, their en- 
tire baggage of femininity 
is involved from the mo- 
ment they coo, “Do you dis- 
card from strength or 
weakness?” to the moment 
they refuse to play another 
rubber because they have to 
get up early to keep an engagement 
with their dressmaker. 

And, lest I be accused of talking 
through my hat, or of having played 
bridge only with the worst specimens 
of the sex, I will conclude by taking 
oath that I have usually played with 
women of ten years’ or more expe- 
rience in the game and that everything 
I have said above applies quite as much 
to the expert woman bridge player as 
to the novice. —Ben HEcuHT 


QUICK THINKING 


DIVING INTO WATER CAR TURNS TURTLE. 
—Trenton (N.J.) News. 








PROFILES 


E looks like an_ indolent, 
H pleasure-loving South Ger- 

man. Soft is the word. Big 
soft body. Soft voice. Soft eyes. 
When he talks about art or his fellow- 
artists or about caviar there is the soft- 
ness and the spell of old Vienna in his 
accents. Nobody that I know in the 
theatre has so much personal charm in- 
dependent of good looks. Something 
between a Sachertorte, a Viennese 
evening sky, and a friendly Bernhard- 
inerhund. 

And yet Joseph Urban has the vi- 
tality of two or three athletes, and the 
assiduity of an endurance flier. Few 
artists have done more work and more 
variegated work in thirty years. Some 
of it has been below par. Some of it 
has been frankly potboiling. But all 
of it has shown a vitality, a facility, 
and a command of technical means 
which are rare among our stage artists 
and not so plentiful among our archi- 
tects. 

Urban does an immense amount of 
work. Despite his figure, activity is 
bred in his bone. He likes luxury. 
He must have good food, handsome 
living quarters, automobiles. At the 
moment he sleeps in Yonkers—when 
he isn’t building someone else a home 
in Florida—and he commutes daily by 
automobile to his studio in East Fifty- 
seventh Street. The workday begins 
when he steps into his car about ten- 
thirty. By noon, when he reaches his 
office, he has settled a good many men- 
tal problems. ‘Then he sketches and 
plans steadily well into the evening. 
Back in Yonkers, he caps a good din- 
ner with a session at the drawing board 
that lasts till two or three o’clock in 
the morning. 


T is hard work like this that has en- 

abled Urban to live as comfortably 
as in his old Vienna, to keep his own 
studio of scene painters steadily em- 
ployed, and to make more money than 
any scene designer in Europe or Amer- 
ica. The secret has been physical 
stamina, reserve force, an easy, equa- 
ble temperament, an amazingly quick 
perception and a facility which is even 
swifter. 

Urban was always energetic and al- 
ways an effective opportunist. That 
was how he escaped becoming a law-. 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 


a) 


S&S 


en 


Joseph 
Urban 


yer. His father, a leading educator 
of Vienna, had his heart set on Black- 
stone. ‘There had been no artists on 
either side of the family, and so it 
didn’t disturb Urban pére when Jo- 
seph—just sixteen and still, of course, 
a subject of Kaiser Franz Joseph— 
made his first contribution to the art 
life of Vienna by adapting to Austrian 
forms the Sloyd work of Sweden 
which his father was introducing into 
the public schools. 

After the elder Urban had paid for 
two years of tuition and textbooks in 
law school, he happened to meet the 
professor who was supposed to be Jo- 
seph’s teacher. An inquiry about the 
boy’s progress evoked a blank and puz- 
zled look. The professor knew no 
such student. A little parental inves- 
tigation unearthed the interesting fact 
that Joseph had spent those two years 
in art school. Not only art school, but 
two art schools—the Academy in the 
mornings, studying the aesthetic of ar- 
chitecture; the Polytechnic in the af- 
ternoons, learning all about I-beams 
and stresses. 

Joseph and his father had other dif- 
ferences. Joseph, for example, was a 
violent conservative in those days, and 
his father was a liberal. The art 
school established a definite breach 
that resulted in banishment from the 
parental hearth. Fortunately the 







H 


young man had made a certain sort of 
student reputation. Baron Hasenauer, 
president of the Academy, gave him a 
scholarship and took him into his stu- 
dio. Urban prospered. And so at 
twenty-three, well acquainted with 
girders and gutters but with one year 
still to go in the Academy, Urban got 
his first commission, and departed for 
Cairo to decorate the Abdin Palace for 
the young Khedive. 

Without detailing his adventures, 
architectural and otherwise, along the 
Nile, we can return to Vienna and 
watch Urban design a castle for Count 
Carl Esterhazy and country villas for 
Austria’s Hochgeborenen. Then there 
were prize competitions to win, com- 
petitions for public buildings, parks, 
bridges, and so forth—the Rathskel- 
ler in the Vienna Town Hall, the 
Czar’s bridge over the Neva, and 
street decorations for a couple of 


jubilees in 1898 and 1908. 


DON’T believe Urban had any of 

that irresistible love for America 
and American civilization which the 
hyphenated artist usually carries as a 
stock in trade. Certainly he escaped the 
lure when he first visited the United 
States in 1904 to decorate the rooms 
of the Austrian art exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition, He had first in- 


dulged in work of this sort at the Paris 

















“E spressivo, ma non troppo lento.” 


Exposition of 1900, where he found 
too many paintings for the wall space 
and calmly threw out all but the mod- 
ernist work. ‘The resulting Skandal 
—there is nothing so dear to the Vien- 
nese heart as a good dsthetischer 
Skandal—produced a new secessionist 
group under Urban’s aegis, the Ha- 
genbund. 


HE road from architecture to 

scenic design led through book il- 
lustration. The charm of the colored 
pictures which he and his collaborator, 
Heinrich Lefler, gave to volumes of 
fairy tales and children’s song books— 
you can see some of them on the walls 
of the Liberty Theatre in Forty-sec- 
ond Street—drew the artists behind 
the curtain of the celebrated Burg- 
theater. ‘There and in theatres and 
opera houses in dozens of German 
cities Urban and his associate made 
forty or fifty productions between 
1904 and 1912. 

At the end of these eight years 
Henry Russell, director of the new 
Boston Opera House, commissioned 
designs for three operas. These three 
—““Pelléas et Meélisande,” “Hansel 
und Gretel,” and “Tristan und 
Isolde” —introduced the new stage- 
craft to America in the spring of 
1912. The fall brought Urban to 
Boston as art director of the Boston 
Opera House. There he designed 


twelve more operas. These were still 


early days in the history of the mod- 
ern theatre; our stage was hidebound 


scenically, and Urban had to fight 
tooth and nail for the kind of produc- 
tion that is now fast losing both nov- 
elty and interest for our blasé play- 
goers. 

The war killed the Boston Opera in 
1914 and threw Urban onto Broad- 
way. ‘The readjustment wasn’t easy. 
Urban had brought a studio of Aus- 
trian scene painters to America. They 
had to eat, and Urban, too, had a 
prejudice in favor of nutriment. Com- 
promise was necessary, for no one 
seemed to want him to build houses. 


ROADWAY began by giving 

Urban a painful jolt. He de- 
signed a spectacular production, “The 
Garden of Paradise,” which won him 
ecstatic reviews just as the producers 
went bankrupt. As the head of a 
manufacturing studio, Urban found 
himself holding the bag to the tune 
of $10,000. A job decorating the 
walls of a shoe manufacturing exhibit 
gave him breathing space. And then 
came the “Ziegfeld Follies.” 

“The Garden of Paradise” intro- 
duced us to the “Urban blue” of his 
skies. But it was the harlequinades of 
Mr. Ziegfeld that spread Joseph Ur- 
ban’s fame and kept him this side— 
and not so very far this side—of 
penury. 

Up to 1914 the “Follies” had 
done little glorifying. There were 
girls in them and rough comedy, and 
they had a wide reputation for naugh- 
tiness, but they boasted little beauty 
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above the level of five-foot-four. 
Urban started the glorifying process 
on the backdrop. And Ziegfeld’s 
“line” was set. Naughtiness departed. 
Beauty took up its reign. 


HE rest is history—a history of 

such scenic display as the Ameri- 
can stage had never known. Gargan- 
tuan swaths of color; stairs, plat- 
forms, pyramids of carpentry; pearls 
and pillars in amber moonlight; rivers 
of roses; Wanamaker’s entire drapery 
department on parade. Some of us 
grieved a little. We thought there 
was another Urban behind all this 
Sometimes we got glimpses of him in 
corners of the “Macbeth” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” which he 
made for James K. Hackett, or in 
“Twelfth Night” or “Caliban.” But 
there were debts to pay and a studio 
to maintain, and so the musical shows 
streamed gorgeously along. One 
chance he had at the simplicity which 
he privately craved, and he paid some 
thousands of dollars for an adventure 
as theatrical manager in order to pro- 
duce Ossip Dymow’s “Nju” as he 
wished it. 

In the scenery he has made for the 
Metropolitan Opera House I have 
never seen quite the complete Urban 
of the Boston days. ‘There has often 
been some touch of the too elaborate, 
some flaw in taste. It might be quite 
in harmony with the diamond horse- 
shoe, no doubt, but not with Urban’s 
best. 

Came the movies: steady work, a 
lcng-term contract, a couple of thou- 
sand a week, immense resources—all 
because William Randolph Hearst 
kept an eye on the “Follies.” For 
three or four years Urban labored in 
Hearst’s Harlem studio. He labored 
just as hard as ever, but he had secu- 
rity, and with every mimic house he 
built he was working back into archi- 
tecture. 


ITH his own financial security 
he tried to do something for the 
bankrupt Vienna of the artists he had 
known. He opened a shop in Fifth 
Avenue to sell the art objects turned 
out by the artists associated with his 
old friend and chief admiration, the 
architect Hofmann, in the Wiener 
Werkstatte. This little adventure in 
art, trade, and friendship cost Urban 
$125,000. It was just two years 
ahead of its time. 
The movies brought Urban back in- 
to architecture. They set him build- 
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ing houses—often wild, fantastic ones. 
‘They sent these houses out over the 
whole country to advertise him. Then, 
when the cinema of Mr. Hearst shut 
up shop, along came Urban’s first 
American patron in architecture. Mr. 
and Mrs. Camp, of Dallas, Texas, 
saw a screen production of “Zander 
the Great” which Urban had orna- 
mented. Something about the West- 
ern rancho fascinated them. In not so 
very many months Urban was build- 
ing them a house with carpets woven 
—or rather still being woven—in 
China from special designs, and with 
‘dobe workers imported from Mexico. 

Urban will do operas and “Fol- 


lies,” no doubt, but architecture is 
now his meat. The Florida boom set 
him at some big commissions in and 
around Palm Beach—houses for Hut- 
ton, Drexel, Demarest, and Replogle, 
the Sunrise Theatre, the Oasis Club, 
and the Bath and Tennis Club. In 
New York he designed the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, built by Hearst in Sixth Ave- 
nue, and he has finished the prelimi- 
nary work on the International Build- 
ing to house Hearst’s magazines in 
Fifty-seventh Street. At the moment 
he is deep in the ninth or tenth study 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
which he is associated with Benjamin 
Wistar Morris. 














I WONDER WHEN 
THOSE FELLOWS 
ARE GOING TO MAKE 
UP THEIR MINDS— 
CvESS ILL PASS EM 
ANYWAY 
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What America calls “‘good taste”’ is 
not Urban’s long suit. When “Il’art 
nouveau” was really new he embraced 
that sinewy absurdity. He is always 
on the secession side. Something of 
the traditional Viennese architecture— 
the baroque and the rococo—endures 
in him, and at times it comes out 
in a floridity not inappropriate to 
Florida. 

It has its proper application, too, in 
the designing of those extravagant 
show-places—theatres. On the other 
hand, Urban’s own office is a model of 
tasteful originality, all of a chaste 
white, set off with a fine black-beaded 
molding. Given opportunity and in- 
telligent patronage, Urban should vi- 
talize American architecture with a 
freshness, a daring, and a dramatic 
appropriateness which it lacks. 

Out in Yonkers Urban made a late 
Victorian house of golden oak into a 
home where he might live in the at- 
mosphere of the Wiener Werkstatte 
and its architecture. There he con- 
sumes a great deal of caviar and some 
excellent white wine, watches no less 
than eight sheep dogs lumber round 
the house, and luxuriates in.a beau- 
tiful garden to which he gives much 
thought. 

His only sport is the prizefight. 
He has been married twice, once 
to a Viennese, once to an American. 
He has a daughter domesticated in 
Boston, and another who designs cos- 
tumes and scenery, and sometimes 
helps out with interior decorations. 


OW much of a dent Urban will 
make in American architecture 
remains a problem for the future. He 
and his studio have remade the deco- 
ration of our stage. He has had a 
hard battle with us and our civiliza- 
tion, and his art has not come out un- 
scathed. But it has grown, and noth- 
ing has been able to touch or mar the 
Viennese in his personality. 

One thing is certain: Urban makes 
the best of things. Sometimes the best 
of scenery. Sometimes the best of 1% 
bad bargain. 

—KENNETH MacGowan 


John Kepler was born in 1570, of poor 
parents, in Gratiz, Prussia. He came in- 
to the world before his time, and sur- 
prised all his friends by living —New 
York Evening World. 


It is also quite possible that he sur- 
prised his parents by having friends. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK > 


the wax-faced men who stand 

around European roulette tables 
writing down the numbers. I don’t 
mean, though both are games of num- 
bers, to say that golf is like rou- 
lette; I mean that if you think too 
much about any game you begin to 
mistake coincidences for mathematics 
and to imagine laws where none exist. 
You hesitate to use the phrase “a law 
of golf.” Yet thinking about the Na- 
tional Open you can see how that tour- 
nament demonstrated the golf coinci- 
dence which comes nearest to being 
considered a rule. 

Take the first day at Oakmont. It 
was typical of the first day of any Na- 
tional Open. Leading the notable field 
was a pair of little-known golfers, 
Harry Hampton, a red-cheeked, spec- 
tacled, middle-aged player with a dull 
effective style, fattish Harry Hampton, 
who has been playing golf for a great 
many years, and Harrison R. Johnston, 
a strong, nice-looking boy whose nick- 
name is Jimmy. They took 72s. No- 
body paid much attention, but when, 
on the second day, Johnston was still 
leading the tournament, with Sarazen 
a stroke behind, the reporters began to 
open up on Johnston and say that he 
might be a wonder man. On the third 
day Johnston took a 42 to the turn, 
started the second nine with a 6, and 


Sie students of golf are like 





Reflections on the Open 


took 9 on the twelfth. He was through, 
and once more the golf rule was 
proved, which says that on the third 
day of a tournament the seasoned men 
come up where they belong. 

Of course, it is not a rule. Some- 
times there is a Ouimet or a Chick 
Evans, but not often. And this time 
Chick Evans himself was gone, shut 
out when the field was reduced to 
sixty-four. Bobby Jones was flounder- 
ing along, not like the matchless, me- 
chanical amateur of last year, but like 
a professional with a big family who 
wanted very much to be in the money. 
For a while he made up for weak iron 
play by beautiful putting, but his irons 
got no better and his putting got worse. 
On the morning round of the last day 
the four short holes cost him seven 
strokes over par. “They ought to let 
him throw the ball on the short ones,” 
Leon Errol said. 

Only a handful of the faithful 
marched after Jones as he played 
his last round. ‘They cheered him 
when he finished, the sort of cheer 
that people give when they are being 
consciously sportsmanlike. Anda few 
minutes later these people, or some that 
looked just like them, were hoisting 
Tommy Armour on their shoulders and 
pelting him with folded newspapers. 
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Sarazen, French, Mehlhorn, Hagen 
—they had moved up to take their 
places near the top, Sarazen playing a 
steady, nervy game that was not quite 
good enough to win; French coming 
from behind with a brilliant round; 
Mehlhorn scoring a record 32 for 
nine holes; Hagen playing the best 
long game of his life and not able to 
sink easy putts. You could never 





The surprise of Oakmont was Bobby—he didn’t win 
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Duncan Enthusiasts Were Disappointed 


make a rule out of their individual 
performances. Not one of them, ex- 
cept Wild Bill Mehlhorn, played the 
way he was expected to—Hagen, the 
putter, driving like Abe Mitchell; Sara- 
zen, the opportunist, playing like a 
weakened Bobby Jones—but there 
were their names grouped near the top 
to define a larger rule, or simply a 
generalization, about seasoned men. 
There were exceptions. Far down 
the list was Al Espinosa, of Chicago, 
who played one round in 69, a new 
course record. He had used 163 
strokes for his first two rounds. But 
Diegel was in striking distance, and 
so was Farrell, winner of a $1,000 
prize for the best-dressed golfer, and 
even Cruikshank who, when a re- 
porter asked him who he thought 
would win, answered “Myself.” I 
wish more people talked like that. 
You get sick of golfers who, succumb- 
ing to the modern convention of mod- 
esty, say they will do their best, just 
as you suspect prizefighters who praise 
the nice manners of their opponents. 
But Cruikshank, as everyone knows 
now, didn’t win. Up at the top were 
Armour and Cooper, tied at 301. 


HIS is the place for a tabloid 

biography of Tommy Armour. I 
don’t know much about him except 
that he was born in Scotland, gradu- 
ated from the University of Edin- 
burgh, received into the British Army, 
taught how to drive a tank, gassed, 
shellshocked, and cut up with shrapnel. 
He came to this country after the war 
and became a golf pro three years ago. 
Until last year he was still going to 


the hospital to have the ligaments of a 
torn arm treated. “Armour,” said 
one New York paper, “probably has 
not stamina enough to keep up with 
the leaders in the Open.” 

Some time ago a copyroom phrase- 
maker called Harry Cooper “Light- 
horse Harry Cooper” because it 
sounded well. Cooper was born in 
England, raised in Texas, and he 
works in California. He has flashing 
eyes and a hooked nose. “If I don’t 
finish in the first five I'll walk back to 
Los Angeles,” he said when the tour- 
nament began. 

Cooper had his score in first. He 
was standing in the gallery when Ar- 
mour pushed through to look at his 
putt on the eighteenth green. Most 
people thought that Armour was 
through when he took a 7 on the 
twelfth—‘“the ghost hole.” He came 
in with 3-4-4-3-4-3. That last birdie 
is worth describing whenever anyone 
mentions it. 


HEN the season gets slack a 

series of stories might appear in 
this column about famous golf shots. 
Tommy Armour’s putt on the eight- 
eenth green at Oakmont would be a 
good one to begin on. His ball, played 
with an iron down the little lane left 
by a gallery of ten thousand people, 
stopped about twelve feet from the 
cup. Harry Cooper, watching him 
address the ball, whispered, “I hope 
he sinks it. I'd like to play some more 
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tomorrow.” Armour sank his putt. That 
wasn’t so hard—twelve feet isn’t re- 
markable, even in a championship. But 
what you like about it is the way he 
did it. Most golfers, under a big ten- 
sion like that, would take one look and 
putt, trusting their muscles before their 
nerves, afraid to think about it. But 
Armour studied the lie for about a 
minute and then he took a slow stance 
and addressed the ball four times. 
The golf writers can talk all they 
like about the play-off between 
Cooper and Armour, that see-saw 
match, like a progression in algebra, 
with Armour winning a hole in the 
first nine, and Cooper catching up, and 
Armour winning another, and Cooper 
catching him, and in the second nine 
Cooper stepping out, and Armour pull- 
ing even and so on till the fifteenth, 
where Armour tied Cooper and then 
pulled away to win by three holes, 76 
to 79, like a racehorse that stays be- 
hind till they round the turn and then 
steps down in front. It was a great 
finish, but the putt for the tie was 
better. I don’t like golf better than 
any other game, but anyone would be 
a fool not to understand the time on 
the eighteenth green when Armour 
sank his putt. There are times in 
sport which seem to bring out all there 
is in anyone, and that was one of 


them. —N. B., Jr. 


(For other sporting departments, 
see index on page 30) 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


OSTON, June 18: This town 
is all haired up. One doesn’t 
hear so much discussion of the 

Sacco-Vanzetti case day by day as one 
did a few weeks ago—too many other 
things are happening—but the Sacco- 
Vanzetti feeling has struck in. As the 
date set for the execution of these two 
men approaches, the community is di- 
viding deeply in opinion as to their 
guilt and the fairness of their trial. 

Two other cases, in the past, stirred 
Boston people to similar discussions. 
One was the famous Lizzie Borden 
trial, back in the nineties. Lizzie Bor- 
den died the other day, and the news 
woke discussion again; many people 
still believe that she killed her father 
and mother. The other old case was 
that of Charles Tucker, who was ex- 
ecuted for the murder of Miss Mabel 
Page; many persons still hold that he 
was never fairly proved guilty. 

The house committee of the Union 
Club, it is said, has forbidden Sacco- 
Vanzetti discussions in the clubhouse. 
At some of the tables in the Boston 
City Club the case is barred from 
luncheon-time talk. Nevertheless, the 
arguments go on in every office, in 
every home, and on every crosswalk 
of the Common. 

At the Statehouse, Governor Ful- 
ler’s Sacco-Vanzetti mail rivals in 
bulk that of Lindbergh. It ranges all 
the way from denunciation, to prayer. 

The friends of Sacco and Vanzetti 
have had a series of ups and downs 
this year. After Judge Thayer re- 
fused a new trial they had good rea- 
son to think that no Supreme Court 
would sustain such a decision. Then 
came the adverse finding of the Su- 
preme Court—concerning which one 
of the justices of that court remarked: 
“The court has not passed on the 
justice nor the rightness of Judge 
Thayer’s decision. It has said only 
that he had the right to make the 
decision.” 


HUS were the doors of the courts 

closed to Saccoand Vanzetti. Their 
only hope lay in possible clemency 
from the governor. Public interest 
had been so roused by this time that 
the governor’s investigation of the 
case was much more thorough than 
any similar investigation within the 
memory of Boston trial reporters. Day 
by day he ploughed through the tran- 
script of the evidence; callers at his 
home, when he was ill, found him on 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


a couch surrounded with exhibits in the 
case—pistols, cartridges and caps. 

He sent for witnesses at the origi- 
nal trial, and for the jurors who sat 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Recently 
he sent for the jurors who served in 
the Bridgewater case, in which Van- 
zetti alone was convicted. Governor 
Fuller was assisted by Mr. Joseph 
Wiggin, his personal counsel, and by 
Lieutenant-Governor Frank G. Allen. 
Just how.great a part they took in the 
questioning of witnesses is not pub- 
licly known. The hopes of the friends 
of Sacco and Vanzetti were, at this 
point, based entirely on the character 
of these investigators. 

Governor Fuller is almost a self- 


were electrocuted for the murder of 
one man, though one of the trio alone 
did the killing. A fourth man was 
given a life sentence in a separate 
trial, and the fifth man, who turned 
State’s evidence, went free. Governor 
Fuller is an acute politician, and a 
good strategist. He has the well- 
known habit of biding his time. He 
is regarded as a man of sterling hon- 
esty, and he is utterly independent. 

Joseph Wiggin is a Harvard gradu- 
ate of the class of 1893, and a fellow 
townsman of the governor. He is a 
good lawyer—not a spectacular trial 
lawyer, but a successful adviser. He 
was counsel for Edmund Sears in the 
famous Willett-Sears case of two or 
three years ago. 

Lieutenant-Governor Allen is an- 
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“A good *usband ’e was to me, yr Honor, an’ a good provider 
till ’e came under th’ inflooence of Beau Nash.” 


made man. His father was a printer, 
and a make-up man in Boston news- 
paper offices. The boy was a serious, 
energetic go-getter. As a lad, he sold 
bicycles. As a young man he had the 
enterprise and vision to go to Paris 
and bring back two of the first motor 
cars imported into this country; he 
went into the automobile business, and 
did well until the war. Then he be- 
came a millionaire many times over. 
During his first term as governor he 
granted not a single pardon. He with- 
stood great pressure on the so-called 
“car barn case,” in which three men 


other successful business man in poli- 
tics, a man of friendly nature and of 
human sympathies. He is not trucu- 
lently independent, but is credited 
with a wisdom tempered by kindness 
that has made him hosts of friends. 


MMEDIATELY after the sen- 
tence of death was passed on Sacco 
and Vanzetti, the Boston Herald urged 
the appointment of a commission of 
disinterested men to consider the 


case. 
Then people all over the world be- 
gan to urge the idea. In the end, and 
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*Belle Isie Super Bear Cat, 
Hall-Scott powered, makes 
40 m. p. h. seem easy and 
calm as 22. Distributed 


OUR initiation into the fullest enjoy- Generations of boat building experience 


solely by Cf 





Q.C.f? CRAFT 


35-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser 
41-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser 
47-ft. Cabin Trunk Cruiser 
50-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 
68-ft. Twin Screw Yacht 





ment of yachting has been simplified 

beyond belief in Q.C-f cruisers. 
Whether you judge from the standpoint of 
a confirmed devotee or of one who now 
recognizes this sport as the last uncon- 
gested recreation, you at once appreciate 
that these cruisers are no conventional ac- 
complishment. 


In operation, as simple as your fine motor 
car; in fittings, as complete as your ome; 
nautically correct, an Q.C.f? cruiser or 
speed boat* powered by Hall-Scott, expresses 
sophistication in any harbor, in any fleet. 


Q.C.f? NEW YORK SALON, 


AMERICAN CAR AND 


have brought this about—resources and re- 
sponsibility greater than have ever vouched 
for craft of this type. Yachting has been 
made practical in every sense, and still more 
alluring. Your Q.C.f- cruiser is delivered 
utterly complete to the last details of fur- 
nishing and appointment. Your enjoyment 
is utterly complete from the first mile on- 
ward and for years to come. 


A new idea of yachting possibilities is to be 
gained in the Q.C.f- Salon, or from com- 
plete Q.C.f- descriptive literature, mailed 
upon request. 

217 WEST 57th STREET 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Q.C.f DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON — Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Avenue 

CHICAGO— Ward A. Robinson, 58 Eact Washington Street 

DETROIT, M CH.— Chenevert & Conn-ny. 324 Ford Building 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO—M. J. Shea, 142+ Lauderdale Ave. 


MIAMI, FLA.—C. T. Chenevert, 615 First National Bank Bldg 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—S. Clyde Kyle, 427 Rialto Building 

WEST PALM BEACH—C. P. Whitney, care of Bryant & Gray 
WASHINGTON, D. C.-——J. R. Emory, Cairo Hotel 
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“Please don’t take one from the stack, madam. 
Our scenic director has just created it.” 


but recently, Governor Fuller did ap- 
point the commission. 


HE men he chose were President 

A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University, President Samuel Wes- 
ley Stratton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Judge 
Robert Grant, former judge of the 
probate court. All three are men of 
advanced years. Judge Grant is sev- 
enty-five, President Lowell is seventy- 
one and President Stratton, sixty-six. 
President Lowell is recognized as a 
liberal; Judge Grant is declared to be 
a conservative, and President Stratton 
is an unknown quantity. 


N interesting fact which promises 

to be of importance to Sacco and 
Vanzetti is that Harvard College has 
been brought right into the case. 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter printed first 
a magazine article and then a book 
analyzing the testimony, and showing, 
in contrast, the utter weakness of the 
State’s case in the original trial, the 
attitude of the presiding judge, and 
the heavy probability of the story told 
by some sixty-six affiants: that the 
South Braintree murders were com- 
mitted by the Morelli gang, of Provi- 
dence. 


The Liberal Club of Harvard, 


which includes both students and fac- 
ulty members, was at once interested 
in the case because of the claim that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were persecuted 
for their radical views. So many mem- 
bers of the college were interested that 
their opinions became known outside. 
The reaction was a dropping-off of re- 
ceipts in the Harvard Law School fund, 
which is just being raised. The next 
reaction was Judge Grant’s protest to 
John B. Moors of Boston, who had 
headed a committee of highly re- 
spectable citizens in a petition to the 
governor for a commission, the judge 
being quoted as saying that Mr. 
Moors’ action had hurt the law school 
fund and caused withdrawals. When 
Judge Grant was appointed on the 
commission, therefore, the friends of 
Sacco and Vanzetti felt a certain 
sinking of their spirits. 

They had forgotten, however, that 
Judge Grant, who is best known as a 
novelist, is a man of worldwide ex- 
perience, a great traveller, and a per- 
son of proved and demonstrated 
imagination. He is entirely capable of 
analyzing a story or a situation; he 
knows probabilities to the weight of 
a hair—and in spite of any conserva- 
tism, he has no prejudices against 
“foreigners,” nor any lack of under- 
standing of just what anarchy, com- 
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munism and socialism really are. 
Most of all, he is a competent critic of 
the conduct of a judge during a trial, 
and of the weight of evidence. He 
may be the best bet of the defence. 


| geenngs LowELt is a man of 
strong, decisive character. That he 
was willing to serve at all on this 
commission is regarded by friends of 
the defence as appreciable reason for 
hope. He is called a liberal, but that 
may be because he stands in so strong 
a contrast to Harvard University. He 
established the freshman dormitories, 
and it was President Lowell more 
than any other man who brought into 
existence the School of Business, Har- 
vard’s most startling innovation in the 
last century. 

President Stratton is taken to be a 
technician, though he is the least well 
known to Boston of the three. Peo- 
ple believe he is “hard-boiled,” be- 
cause he is a scientist; this fact, how- 
ever, is in itself an argument for hope 
to the Sacco-Vanzetti adherents. A 
scientist has to be shown. A chemical 
reaction that is fairly probable is 
about as useful to a scientist as a pret- 
ty good egg to a sick man. “Beyond 
a reasonable doubt” means little to a 
man who deals in exact facts. The 
harder-boiled he is, the less stock he 
may take in the evidence submitted by 
the State, and the less patience he may 
have with the methods of Justice as 


exemplified at Dedham in 1921. 


ISCUSSION at present revolves 

around the question why the 
governor finally decided to appoint the 
men at all, and why he chose these 
men. To the second question the an- 
swer is fairly obvious; he chose men 
whose reputation would silence criti- 
cism from conservatives and radicals 
alike. Whatever finding the trio may 
make, it will be utterly “beyond mo- 
tive.” 

At first glimpse people thought the 
governor chose to appoint a commis- 
sion in order to share responsibility— 
to prevent anybody from saying that 
he had not done all in his power to 
give Sacco and Vanzetti a fair show. 
It was concluded that Governor Ful- 
ler had already made up his mind 
against the convicted men, and that 
he had appointed a commission whose 
weight, backing his decision, would 
soften the animosity to follow. But 
the thing might be argued the other 
way—that the unpopular decision 


would be acquittal, and that the sup- 
port of a commission of high standing 
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AS COACH of a famous western university crew, Russell Callow is an 
authority on keeping men in tip-top condition. He writes: 

“For the past two years, members of my crew squads have taken 
Fleischmann’s Yeast during the training period. At first, many of the 
men were skeptical. It was necessary to make it a ru/e that Yeast be 
eaten regularly. This year I found this rule unnecessary. Practically 
all the men are sold on the use of Yeast. They are making a steady 
diet of it of their own accord. 

“Throughout the time that Yeast has been used we have not been 
troubled with constipation, which is so often prevalent during training 
periods. And we have had no skin disorders, with the exception of one 
boil, which was shortly cleared up. What is more, the general condition 
of the men seemed improved. I do not intend to go through any future 
rowing season without Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 














Russet Cattow, Seattle, Wash. 


“Overworked— 
worried—I was near a collapse” 








“IT WAS GROWING FRANTIC. For 
years my system had been constantly 
clogged, resulting in a most irritating 
skin condition. Small white blotches 
were always appearing. And worst of 
all, my troubles seemed steadily to grow 
worse. I was about in despair—did not 
know what to do. 

“Tt was at this time that a friend 
urged me to try eating Yeast morning 
and evening. It may sound foolish, but 
as I had tried nearly everything else I 
concluded I might as well try Yeast too, 
even though I did not see how it could 
possibly help. 

“Well, I started to eat it—and the 
change in the way I felt was marvelous. 
My system was no longer clogged, my 
complexion became smooth and clear— 
till today I can face the sunlight without 
fear. To everyone who asks me how it 
is done I say, ‘Simply eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly.’” 

Heven Broperick, Freeport, New York 





“Last Curistmas and the holiday season 
meant less than nothing to me. I was com- 
pletely down and out from overwork and 
worry. 

“T tried a rest. It brought only bills and 
added business expense. All too soon I was 
back in harness again, subsisting on milk 
and will power, with a little golf added to cheer. 

“Fach meal was a positive burden. Each 
aish of food was taken in doubt as to how it 
would be handled. My nights were sleepless, 
my mental condition a cause of anxiety to 
everyone. 

“T ran along in this condition until about 
a month ago. 

“One evening, throwing myself on the couch 
with the newspaper instead of going to the 
dinner table, I read of Fleischmann’ Yeast. 

“Impressed, I arranged for three cakes 
a day. 

“The results were these: good sleep, good 
appetite, good digestion and a daily increase 
in strength. In short I am now about 100%, 





Mr. J. M. Davis on the links near Hollywood, Calif. 


and all from thirty days’ regular use of 


Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
, e M. Davis, Hollywood, Calif. 


MIRACLE? — call it what you will! 
Yet literally on every hand his ex- 
perience is being duplicated. One person 
in every third American family is today a 
user of Yeast for Health. 

A corrective food, that is what yeast is—not 
a medicine. Grown in a nutritious extract of 
malt and grain, yeast is composed of millions 
upon millions of tiny living plants. 

Yeast keeps the system internally clean. And 
healthily active. It purifies the digestive and 
intestinal tract, preventing the absorption of 
dangerous poisons into the blood, correcting 
indigestion and clearing the unhealthy skin. It 
strengthens the sluggish muscles of elimination, 
gradually overcoming constipation. 

Your grocer has Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several days’ supply at a time and keep in a 
cool dry place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. Y-48, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 


Millions have found this easy natural 
way to feel themselves again: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one cake before each meal: just plain in small 
pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, milk or water. 
For constipation physicians say to dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before meals and at bed- 
time. (Be sure that a regular time for evacuation is 
made habitual.) Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. 
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Isn’t it great to go out from the city, 

Out to the woodlands afar; 

List to each birdie a-singing a ditty 

While we roll by in our car? 

Isn't it jolly to sunburn our noses, 

While skeeters are seeking the tenderest 
spot? 

Isn’t it great? ... You tell it to Moses 

It is not, it is not, is it NOT. 


WEEK-END ETIQUETTE 

Saturday and Sunday! Saturday and 
Sunday and the glorious Fourth next 
week! One should, of course, spend them 
in the country and this means week-end- 
ing. But how unhappy the guest who is 
not au courant with smart procedure! 
One should know, par exemple: 

Tue Invitation. Select the friends 
known to have a good cellar and a capable 
cook and telegraph as late Friday as 
possible : 


“So good of you to ask me. Shall arrive 
by the 8:18 Saturday. Love to Weegie.” 


If you have friends so rude that they 
might tell you you are mistaken, do not 
wire until Saturday when it will be too 
late to head you off. You can always ex- 
plain the message was sent the day be- 
fore. Anyway the bit about Weegie may 
take their minds off the impending 
calamity. Nothing so soothing to your 
hostess as a new bit of scandal. 

PACKING THE Bac. Toilet articles, golf 
clubs, clothing and cold cream may al- 
ways be borrowed from your hosts. This 
gives the party that intimate touch with- 
out which no weekend is successful. 


GREETING THE Hostess. “How are 
you-all?” is, naturally, the accepted 
formula. It at once stamps one as a 
F.F.V. No longer is it smart to say, 
“You look rotten, old thing. Must 
have been up late.” In the best circles 
one assumes one’s friends have always 
been up late. 


Wuat To TALK Asout. It is permis- 
sible to talk about the host, hostess and 
guests, but, naturally, this should be 
done out of earshot. Who has recently 
been divorced from whom is always a 
safe subject. Do not tell the one about 
the French dressmaker until after dinner. 

Departure. One may kiss the hostess. 
Etiquette does not insist on this—but 
she may. 

BREAD AND Butter Letter. Dear 
Mrs. Glutz: Splendid time really, though 
you, dear thing, may have thought other- 
wise. May I trouble you to mail back 
the upper part of my pajamas which I 
inadvertently left in your charming third 
floor hall room. If you should happen 
to run out of Aquazone, that delicious 
mineral water supercharged with oxygen 
which means no headaches the morning 
after, I’m sure that you can get it at 
all good grocers and druggists or it will 
be sent you from the nearest place if you 
telephone 
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would be counted on to mollify the 
conservative element that would be 
affronted by that decision. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the men Governor Fuller appointed 
are notably men who do their own 
thinking. There is no 
assurance—there isn’t 
even a good guess in 
this land of Yankee 
guessers—as to what 
these men will de- 
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cide. 

Suppose their de- 
cision is against the 
governor’s. Will he HORSE 
persist, or will he HUNTS 
take their advice? 
Suppose that the com- 
mission disagrees, two 
against the governor 
and one with him. 


Will he take the ad- 
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Boda’s whereabouts today are 
known to his friends. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that he might 
be persuaded to return to Massa- 
chusetts of his own accord, for arrest 
and trial. Gossip says that the State 
has tried to get him 
to turn State’s evi- 
dence against Sacco 
and Vanzetti, under 
immunity. 

If he did come 
back, public opinion 
might well force the 
authorities to try him 
on that six-year-old 
38 indictment. Sacco and 
ro Vanzetti might then 

be kept alive as wit- 
nesses in hiscase; and 
53 in public opinion, at 
least—whether or not 
56 it would be a dilem- 


vice of two, or will THIS AND THAT 59 ma that would mat- 

he and the minority AS TO MEN 60 ter to the law—un- 
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it out. Will the two 
defeated commission- 
ers sink into silence, 
and let what must be 
to them an injustice be 
done apparently with 
their acquiescence? Obviously, the 
governor can do only one of two 
things. He can pardon the men on the 
ground that there is a strong reason- 
able doubt of their guilt, or he can re- 
fuse to interfere with the sentence of 
the courts, saying that there is nothing 
shown to him that warrants interfe- 
rence. He cannot, it is understood, 
order the courts to grant a new trial, 
though he might undertake a public 
inquiry of his own that would amount 
to a trial. 


DDING up the weight of the 
factors in the situation today, 
Sacco and Vanzetti have good grounds 
for a real hope—just that, and noth- 
ing more. 

There is just one possible door 
through which the case could go back 
to the courts. It is known that when 
Sacco and Vanzetti were indicted, a 
secret indictment was found against 
one Mike Boda also, and a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. He disap- 
peared and a search was made for 
him. But at the trial the district at- 
torney said openly that the Common- 
wealth had no evidence that Boda was 
at South Braintree—in the face of the 
fact that an indictment had been 
found. 


THE RACE TRACK 
RECENT BOOKS 
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74 Vanzetti could not 
78 well be held guilty. 
For the police were 
looking for Boda 
when they found Sac- 
co and Vanzetti, of 
whom they had never heard. Boda 
was wanted merely because he was an 
Italian, living within a mile and a 
half of the spot where the “murder 
car” was found, the police reasoning 
that after a hold-up and murder, the 
murderer would naturally abandon 
the car practically in his own front 


yard. —GERALD M. Day 


POLICE ! 


NSIDE one of those sandwich 

joints in West Forty-fifth Street 

all was peace and quiet and steam- 
ing roast beef when two policemen 
entered. 

They looked angry and as if they 
were in a hurry to do something or 
other. 

“Pinched!” a man in the middle of 
his sandwich cried, and made success- 
fully for the door. His precaution 
proved to be too finely drawn, how- 
ever, and if he had stayed behind to 
listen he would have learned that the 
two policemen were not conducting a 
raid but an argument. 

“Tt’s mine!” 

“Tt ain’t!” 

The ungrammatical policeman was 
one of those babyish looking men; a 






































LES POUDRES 
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SMOOTH, FRAGRANT PERFECTION 


ven under the most brilliant sunlight 
of. summer Les Poudres COTY 
softly smoothed on the shin show only 
clear fresh loveliness. So Laight SO 
clinging SO exquasitely blending 
7 flesh tones. The lagge box 
Jor your akessing table 












and the COTY 
Poud re Compacte 
x your Purse, both: 
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TRUE SHADES 
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This 
Will 
Remind 
You~ 


ALK-OVER shoes 

come through the 
winter showing such little 
wear that a man can’t be 
blamed for suddenly real- 
izing that—right on the 
threshold of summer—he 
still has on his heavy 
shoes. 


This will remind you that 
Walk-Over Summer- 
weights are half a pound 
lighter, more flexible and 
embody the distinctive 
Walk-Over qualities of 
personal fit, long dura- 
bility and careful work- 
manship. 





Walr-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
$8.50, $10, $12 


NEW YORK CITY 


1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
622 West 18lst Street 
254 West 125th Street 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 








great hulk with fat pink cheeks and a 
thin, protesting voice. 

“Tt’s mine, I tell you 

“Tt ain’t!” The fat man was al- 
most in tears over what was or, per- 
haps, was not his. 

It turned out that they were rookie 
cops, the first-day on the job. Their 
beats, tragically enough, were still 
vague in their minds and they were 
arguing about which one had Forty- 
fifth Street. 


1!» 


“Tt’s mine, I tell you, because the | 


Sergeant told me it was,” said the fat 
one. 

“Tt ain’t, because he told me it was 
mine.” 

“Tt can’t be both.” 

“No, because it’s mine.” 

“Let’s call ’em up and find out.” 

“All right; you call.” 

“No, you do it.” 


Finally, with shrill protests, the fat | 


one did the calling, telling the oper- 
ator as he put his nickel in the tele- 
phone that it was an official call and 
that he expected to get his nickel back. 


Then he said, like a little boy running | 


to his mother: 

“Sergeant, O’Brien says he’s got 
Forty-fifth Street, and I thought you 
Cec. 

There were some brittle words at 
the other end of the wire, the sharp 
click of the Sergeant ending the con- 
troversy, and the fat pink cheeks be- 
came pinker than ever. Without 
hanging up he said to O’Brien, “He 
says you got one side and I got the 
other.” 

“Huh!” said O’Brien. 

The officer was not yet through 
with the telephone, however, and said 
to the operator in girlish demanding 
of his rights: ““That was an official 
call. I want my nickel back.” 


geant had been, but just as severe. “I 
want my nickel back,” he whimpered 
again. 

“She won’t give it to me,” he said 
at last to O’Brien, sadly. 

“Huh!” said O’Brien. “There’s a 
car parked down the street since one 
o'clock. Let’s go get him.” 

The fat man hung up and bright- 
ened. “Sure,” he said, and so, like 
two schoolboys on a lark, they went 
off together to get him. 

—THEODORE PRATT 


. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Oh, very likely. They juggle bet- 


ter, too. 


The | 


operator was more polite than the Ser- | 
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| Gentlemen.’ 


A convenient.pleasant 
place to buy the finest | 


clothes and furnishings | 
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A typically spacious fit- 
ting room in the Brown- 
ing-King Fifth Avenue 


Store. (Corner of 45th 


Street) 


ERE you may leisurely 

dally over the selection 
of a tie—or swiftly and satis- 
factorily complete the pur- 
chase of an entire wardrobe. 
Here you can buy the smartest 
thing of its kind, secure in the 
knowledge that it is also the 
best of its kind. { A unique 
advantage in buying ready- 
tailored clothes here is this: 
You may select the suit itself 
as usual, or, if you wish, 
simply select your fabric in 
the piece and you are then 
shown this fabric in the 
finished suit. {| Browning- 
King clothes are made only in 
our own shops, sold only 
through our own stores. Ac- 
cordingly, they carry unusual- 
ly advantageous prices. 


The new 
FIFTH AVENUE STORE | 


of 


Browning King & Co. 


CAN SEALS SWIM AS FAST AS TRAINS ?— ! One East 45th Street, New York 


STORES IN TWENTY-FIVE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When you need a new blade 
— pull out the plunger. 
Then— 


Push it in. New blade slides 
in—old one drops out. 














ew blade slides in 


..old one drops out 








Simply tilt the razor head and 

you are ready to shave. Note 

smooth blade guard. The 

blade is gripped firmly all 
along its edge. 


SCHICK REPEATI 











HEN you need a new blade, 
Schick puts it in the razor head 


—instantly! A pull and push of 


the plunger. New blade slides 
out of the handle—takes the 
place of the old blade, which 
drops from the razor head. 

A split second and you are 
ready to shave. No searching 
for blades—no lost time—no 
trouble. 

And what a shave the Schick 
blade gives you! Made by pre- 
cise, perfected methods from 
finest steel, Schick blades are 
uniform — unbelievably keen. 

The Schick razor head holds 
the blade firmly —at a new flat 
shaving angle. The cutting edge 
slides parallel to your face. No 
scraping, because each hair is 
cut clean off exactly at its base. 
It gives a clean, cool shave — 


right at the skin line! 


Even men who swear by 
straight-edge razors find new 
shaving comfort and conven- 
ience in this amazing safety 
razor. Try it yourself. 

You can see the Schick now 
at most good stores. Look at it 
today. Complete with twenty 
blades, the razor costs five dol- 
lars. Extra clip of blades, 75c. 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


| SCHICK | 





(a magic 


in this razor! 


Men fallin love 
with it before 
they know how 
well it shaves. 


G RAZOR 
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@ He looks 
distinguished as 
a prince—but... 





VEN the most skilful tailor cannot pro- 

tect a man from the suspicion engen- 

dered by the slightest hint of perspiration 
odor. 

For more than two centuries, distin- 
guished Europeans have known and used 
a pleasant protection against olfactory of- 
fense. Now well bred men of America may 
share their secret of poise and savoir faire. 

After bathing, dash a little Farina’s Red 
Crest Cologne under the arms, and about 
the chest and neck. For the entire day all 
trace of odor is counteracted—not by a 
powerful scent of perfume—but by the 
mild scent of true cologne. 

This is the original cologne—created in 
1709 by Johann Maria Farina Gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz, Cologne. There is no 
other true cologne—for the secret of its 
vintage is guarded closely by the founder’s 
family. Make sure of the original, the true 
cologne. See that the red crest is on the 
bottle. Then use this true cologne for a 
social safeguard, for after-shaving, for a 
refreshing, soothing lotion at any time. 

Obtainable at your druggist’. 
Glass Bottle, 4 oz. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 
Sole Distributor: 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York 


Look for the MB Red Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 
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|HOW DO YOU LINDBERGH? 


| OW that young master Lind- 
| bergh has receded into the 
West and the tumult has be- 
|come quieted, I find myself a changed 
/man. Before the advent of this en- 
|gaging youth my diction was clear, 
| my personal appearance was of the 
|dark Spanish type, and my thoughts 
— well within my control. To- 
| day, however, things are different. 
When the flier broke like a thunder- 
storm all over the headlines I read 
| with interest and wonder of such a 
| startling adventure as his. ‘The cheers 
of the European peoples delighted me, 
and the honors that were heaped upon 
him seemed most appropriately placed. 
And then my sense of apprecia tion be- 
came dulled, or my capacity for ad- 
miration collapsed under the strain, 
for I laid aside my reading matter 
with a shiver and announced to Lo- 
reena that I was bored. “Never,” I 
told her, “do I want to see the onl 
Lindbergh in print again, nor will a 
reproduction of his features interest 
me.” With that attitude I prepared 
to resume the usual order of my life. 
Then came those few days during 
which he approached our country and 
landed at Washington. ‘The papers, 
as you must remember, went madder 
than they had been, shops of any size 
whatever placed his portrait in the 
windows, the Western Union came to 
the rescue of the inarticulate with 
form messages to send to the hero, 
and “Welcome Lindy” signs were 
stuck to the sides of every taxicab. 
Even Loreena, whose idiocies are 
generally unique, went slightly crazy 
with admiration and excitement. She 
it was who first noticed the change 
that was coming over me. 
“You are going blonde! 
marked. “You are going blonde, and 
by George, you are beginning to look 
like Lindy. ° 
“Anything,” I remarked, “to please 


you,” and went home depressed. 


” d 
she re- 


HE day before his arrival in New 

York a habit grew on me. I 
found that I had taken to calling my 
right foot Lind and my left foot 
Bergh, and that as I pursued my way I 
would mutter “Lind—Bergh, Lind— 
Bergh.” At Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-eighth Street a truck dashed in 
front of me on the “Lind” and I was 
very nearly killed completing the 
name. I got nervous and afraid and 
I went to the movies to recover my 
stability. An organ began playing and 
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New lf lor ker 


must aes reason 
for such 


‘Rapid Renting 


With characteristic promptness to grasp 
the unusual, elite New Yorkers have been 
rapidly renting apartments in these new 
Park Avenue dwellings. 

—the “New Yorker’s point of view” has 
been the mould in which these new homes 
have been cast... Rooms, roomy beyond 
expectation, brightly daylighted and ar- 
ranged as the hostess herself would ar- 
range them! 

Here, is a unique perfection in home- 
planning which Julius Tishman & Sons’ 
more than a quarter century experience 
has made possible. 


Now Open for Inspection 


885 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 78th St. 
9-10-12 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc. 
Renting Agents 


888 Park Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
Renting Agents 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc. 
Renting Agents 


Copy of our‘ “Park Avenue Apart- 


ments’? with names of tenants 
upon request 
JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 
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Introducing ~ 


SHAy-Dyve 
The Practical Swim Suit 


tested for every challenge 
of wind and wave 


Sizes 36 to 46 


L. BAMBERGER & CO. 


“One of America’s Great Stores’ 


NEWARK, N. J 




















stocking—lustrous 

strength and sheer 
harmony with 
fashion’s dictates! 


In All New Summer Sha diy: 3 ; ve 
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ATALL GOOD SHOPS 














a colored slide produced the words of 
a jingle about “Lucky Lindy.” I 
rushed from the place into the arms of 
a friend, who greeted me in the man- 
ner to which I had been accustomed. 

“T am sorry,” I rebuked him, “but 
I do not know you. My name is 
Lindbergh, Charles A. ‘Lucky’ Lind- 
bergh, and I do not know you.” 

He took me home and put me to 
rest. In the morning I struggled to 
the street and was buffeted by the 
crowd awaiting the triumphal parade 
of the returning youth. A shave was 
needed, I felt, to restore my bright- 
ness. So I curled into a barber chair 
and said to the barber: 

“T want a shave—but no hot Lind- 
bergh, please.” 

He looked at me curiously and took 
to his task. Upon its completion he 
paused with a bottle of tonic in his 
hand. 

“Perhaps,” he asked, “you would 
like a little Lindbergh for your hair.” 

The man, I thought, is mimicking 
me and I shall show him my self- 
control and rebuke him with it. I 
looked him firmly in the eye and said: 
“Lindbergh.” 

He raised his eyebrows, and pre- 
pared to dash some of the stuff on my 
head. 

“T said ‘No,’ ” I said. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I thought you 
said Lindbergh.” 

I did not tip him when I left the 
shop, and I went to a restaurant for 
sustenance. I beckoned the cleanest- 
looking waiter. 

“Waiter, I will have some ham and 
Lindbergh, and some lettuce with 
French Lindbergh.” 

The waiter seemed relieved when 
I paid the Lindbergh and left the shop. 
A policeman dissuaded me from walk- 
ing up Fifth Avenue whistling “The 
Stars and Stripes Forlindbergh,” and 
took me to a sheltered room in a nice 
hospital. 

The attendants tell me that I must 
remain for a long time—that I need 
peace and Lindbergh and that the snow 
will be Lindberghing before I finally 
get home. I am not discouraged. I 
can look forward to spending a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy Lindbergh 
with the folks. 

—OLIver CLaxton LINDBERGH 


COMMISSIONER ROTH TO INVESTIGATE 
ALARMING MORALITY IN FARM STOCK.— 
Connecticut News. 

Possibly because good cows are not 


contented. 
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“STUART,” she remarks to the 
Gentleman in the Background, 
“I can hardly believe Marie 
Earle’s New Salon is real. Like 
a cool, quiet castle above the 
world. . Where every maiden 
is a princess, finding her face, 
her fortune and her future. 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN” 


The Gentleman in the Back- 
ground registers Wide-eyed 
Surprise, for Phyllis is An 
Old-fashioned Girl, with a 
Roseleaf Skin and a Peaches- 
and-Cream Complexion. 


Marie Earle’s Salon will 
surprise you. Marie Earle’s 
facial treatment will delight 
you. Your own complexion 
will amaze you. These exqui- 
site preparations on sale in the 
smart shops on the Avenue 
and throughout the country. 
Send for Booklet Y 10. 





Established Paris 1910 


660 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At Fifty-second Street 
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A fashionable Wescott soled sports 
shoe that deviates from the oxford by 
having a pump silhouette and broad 
strap. In white buckskin with ‘Pasha 
calf (a tweed design printed in beige 
and brown). 




































One of the mast preferred golf shoes. 
In beige buckskin with tan calf trim- 
ming and fringed tongue, or white 
buckskin with tan or black. Featuring 
Wescott —the light, non-slipping | 
golf sole. 












smartest sport 
shoes that circle the 
links are equipped with 
WESCOTT SOLES. The amazing flexibility 
and lightness of these trim soles make them prac- 
tical as well as smart. An ideal blending of flexibility with 
firmness. The cotton fibre insures firmness in stance, 
while the springy elasticity of the rubber 
makes hard surfaces feel as soft 
as a putting green. 





















@Ghese Sheps 
Sell Wescott Soled Shoes: 


Abpercromebie & Fitcu Co. 
. De Pinna Co. 
B. Airman & Co. Best & Co. 
Browninc, Kinc & Co. 
1265 Broadway 547 Fulton St. 16 Cooper Sq. 
Lorp & TAYLor 

















Nunn-Busn Stores 
133 Nassau Sr. 1462 Broadway 
ocers Peet Co. 
Saxs & Co, 
Fifth Ave. Herald Sq. 






cA smart two-toned Wescortr soled 
Sport oxford in grey, tan, or smoked 
: elkskin with contrasting saddle, Also 

es “beige ot white buckskin with “Pasha 
gee calf saddle, Tailored with visible fase 
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UNITED SHO! 




















C 
DORSET 


When you would dine well, 
go to the Dorset 
where the beauty of an 
Early American 
dining room adds to 
the delight 
of a fine meal. 
Then, browse through the 
lobby and lounge, 
and apartments furnished by 
Callingham-Lloyd, 
view the possibilities of 
a Dorset apartment 
hotel home 
of two to 5 rooms with 
serving pantries and 
refrigeration. Some have 
double ceiling height salons, 
roof terraces, fire places, 
others are 
maisonettes with private 


street entrances. 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


30 WEST 
54% STREET 

















HORSE SHOW S 
AND HUNTS 


Jumpers, Judges, and 
Juvenile Horsemanship 


HAT with 
three im- 
portant horse 


shows, all encom- 
passed within two 
weekends, I feel 
Y more like writing 
—and not without authority—on the 
comparative performances of motor- 
cars than upon the respective merits 
of hunters and saddle horses. Anyone 
wishing information on how to reach 
the Bear Mountain Bridge, the proper 
turn to take in skirting the lake at 
Tuxedo Park, or the direct road from 
Glenville to the Westchester-Bilt- 
more, may obtain, if he will send me 
a self-addressed envelope and twenty- 
five cents in stamps, the complete di- 
rections, together with a modest, al- 
beit charmingly written, pamphlet en- 
titled “My American Tragedy.” I’ve 
missed them all. 

The Tuxedo Show, though, despite 
a nasty rainfall on the big day, was 
worth travelling to see. For the first 
time this season the jumpers per- 
formed really well. The classes were 
filled to overflowing and competition 
was more than ordinarily keen. And 
finally, the show was so ably man- 
aged that it was a real joy to watch. 
Classes clicked off with amazing 
promptness. For once the judges—an 
able group—appeared to know their 
own minds sufficiently well to dif- 
ferentiate between a horse and a hat- 
rack, and to act upon that knowledge 
with despatch. 

In the classes for saddle horses, first 
honors were pretty well divided be- 
tween Mrs. L. L. Rowland’s My 
Love and Jean Acker and Mrs. John 
Tupper Cole’s lovely chestnut mare, 
Cherokee Princess, heroine of more 
shows than I shall ever see (God will- 
ing). 

If you like quality in a saddle horse, 
Mrs. Rowland’s little bay mare, My 
Love, will just about fit your ticket. 
There is no question about her being 
a model, and her capture of the 
Cathedral Cup for best horse in the 
show came as no surprise to me. She 
is as dainty as you please, but her can- 
nons, if I may be permitted an opin- 
ion, are a thought too round and thin 
for usefulness and she is none too 
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You've | 
caught her 
at it / 


§ bene an old English ballad 


with a refrain: — 


“It’s walking in the dew makes the 
milkmaid fair!” 


And—unless you catch your 
friends at it— 


There may be some who will give 
you just such an unsatisfactory, 
impractical explanation of their own 
vivid pink-and-white complexions. 
Krinx is the close-guarded key to 
the beauty of many smart New 
Yorker complexions. 


These “leaves of loveliness” are the 
softest of tissues; they drink up every 
tiny bit of cold cream; they coax 
out from the pores every soot parti- 
cle insidiously insinuated by city life! 
No complexion aid is more vital! 
Krinx co-operates with your favor- 
ite cold cream, and leaves no tell- 
tale-oiliness. 


Krinx saves towels, laundry bills, 
and complexions. 


Kleinerts 


KRINX 


25/ and 45 
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—an excerpt from a letter written by one of the more than 
200,000 owners of Willys-Knight cars. We are constantly 
receiving these enthusiastic endorsements. Such outstand- 
ing performance can be duplicated only by a car combining 
these features: 


The Knight Engine — Patented, exclusive. No valve- 


grinding, no carbon troubles. Constantly grows smoother, 
quieter, more efficient. Results 


‘Over 92,000 MILEs 
yy ~smooth as ever” 


yd 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield—If all cars 


were so designed accidents would be minimized. 


Eight Timken Bearings in Front Axle—Twice as 
many as in most fine cars. You steer the Willys-Knight 
without conscious effort. 


Adjustable Front Seat—Like a well-tailored suit, 
designed to fit you. 





in carefree motoring. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Of 


course ! 


Skinner Rectifier—Keeps your 
oil healthy and on the job; prevents 
dilution. 


4-Wheel Brakes— Positive me- 
chanical, quick-acting. Add greatly 
to your safety in driving. 


Belflex Shackles—Keep the 
chassis as quiet as the Knight Engine. 
No greasing or adjustment. s 








WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


15000 30000 4§000 60,000 





POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 


Light Control at Steering 
Wheel—Lights dimmed without 
removing your hand from wheel. 
Convenient as a wrist watch. 


Shock Absorbers—Air 
Cleaner. Thermostatic —Temper- 
ature Control. Finest quality 
upholstery. 


r ry ry 


“70"" Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys- 
Knight Great Six, $1750 to $2950. Prices f. 0. b. 
factory and specifications subject to change without 
notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








WILLYS-KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE—IN SMOOTHNESS, QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 
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“WHEN YOU SAY 
‘FULL-FASHIONED’ 
—WHAT DO YOU 

REALLY MEAN?” 


Simple Suzette: “Of course I always 
ask for‘full fashioned’ silk stockings, 
because it sounds better —_ but I 
haven't the vaguest idea what they 
are. I know they should have those 
little dots down the back, on both 


sides near the seam — 
Wise Janet: “That’s part of being 
full-fashioned, but by no means all.” 
Simple Suzette: “Elucidate!” 


Wise Janet: “You know that in 
order to fit calf and slender ankle, 
stockings must be shaped too,so they 
will not bag or wrinkle. So stitches 
are dropped, just as in knitting. The 
‘little dots’ come where the machine 
is gradually adjusted at the calf toa 
smaller number of stitches, and they 
shape the stockings there.” 


Simple Suzette: “So when I buy 
‘full-fashioned’ silk stockings, I get 
better fit—but how about the wear? 

Wise Janet: “You certainly get 
better fit. As to better wear — that’s 
another story. Don’t trust to luck, 
but always get Allen-A standard silk 
stockings — and then you ll be sure 
of better fit and better wear. That 
holds true through all the grades— 
from the exquisite sheer $2.50 model 
with its picot edge to the sheerness- 
plus-service style at $1.50. 

“They're all pure silk, too— made 
to Allen-A standards of fine quality 
and long wear. I may have said it 
before, but Tl say it again — for 
peace of mind and pocket book too, 
do your stocking shopping at the 
corner of 5th Avenue and 38th 
Street or at the better shops where 


Allen-A stockings are sold.” 


THE ALLEN-A 
COMPANY, Inc. 


HOSIERY SHOP 
sth Avenue and 38th Street 





Makers of fine Hosiery for 50 years 


i ________} 





broad over the loins. As a matter of 
fact, whether a horse of this type 
will win in any given show is entirely 
a matter of which judge it happens 
to confront. Some are prejudiced a 
bit toward quality, while others favor 
bone and sinew. 


HE classes for hunters and jump- 

ers were kept pretty well in hand 
by the military, who, mounted as usual 
on horses good, bad and indifferent, 
won more than their share of the 
ribbons. The Misses Lanier and Miss 
Ivy Maddison, all of whom I saw ride 
for the first time this season, were 
also fortunate and helped to make 
the show memorable. 

I love to watch Miss Maddison ride 
over jumps. Unquestionably, she is 
the best woman show rider in this 
section of the country, and that’s quite 
a large order when one considers the 
Lanier sisters, the Misses Alice Good 
and Peggy Cortright and Mrs. Da- 
vid Rumbough. (I do not mention 
Mrs. Cole, who is, in my opinion, the 
finest horsewoman of the lot, because 
she does not show over jumps.) I 
love to watch Miss Maddison ride, 
but I hate to see her win jumping 
classes with that long-legged, bob- 
tailed freak of a mare, Vada Belle. 
Here is a typical example of the es- 
sential artificiality of horse showing. 
Vada Belle is crazy, dangerous to ride, 
and a magnificent jumper when she’s 
in the mood. She can and does win 
in straight performance classes. But 
if there ever was a useless mount for 
any practical purpose she is it. 

I anticipate the argument that, in 
performance classes, only perform- 
ance counts. That is where the artifi- 
ciality comes in. 


HE West Point Show was very 

much like that at Tuxedo save 
for the highly picturesque setting. 
About the same list of exhibitors 
showed their strings. Jean Acker won 
the Cathedral Cup in place of My 
Love, and Captain Cole’s tempera- 
mental Buckaroo defeated a picked 
field of jumpers over the modified 
Olympic course. Buckaroo, by the 
way, is another horse whose success 
in the ring might almost be called 
a freak. Unless I am mistaken he was 
once a trooper’s mount in a cavalry 
regiment at E] Paso. He was difficult 
to ride, and the authorities were about 
to condemn him when Captain Cole 
bought the animal at some ridiculous- 
ly low figure and schooled him as a 
jumper. Since that time, some three 
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LIKE AMPHITRITE, she finds 
her most pleasant abode ’mid the 
lure of the waves. Modern in 
manner, in dress, in refinement—she 
is most modern in the care of her 
skin. 


Naturally, then, she has gone be- | 


7. 


yond the era when odious depila- 
tories were used; she is horrified at 
the thought of the razor; she winces 
at the suggestion of the electric 
needle. For her, there is only one 
way to make her skin charmingly 
attractive—because she knows it is 
necessary to get at the cause in 
order to eliminate superfluous hair. 
ZIP is her partner in beauty. 


Thousands of women have learned 
the wonders of this popular remedy. 
Your own friends are using ZIP 
and keeping their youth. 


If you have used other methods with- 
out satisfaction, use Z/P once and you 
will never resort to ordinary depila- 
tories. ZIP destroys the growth on the 
face, arms, underarms, body, limbs and 
back of neck by gently lifting out the 
roots. It is painless, rapid and abso- 
lutely harmless to even the most deli- 
cate skin. 


Get your package today at $5.00. It 
is sold on a money-back guarantee basis 
and you have every assurance of satis- 
faction. 


When you are on the Avenue, draw 
up at 46th Street. There you will find 
my private entrance just a few feet in. 
I shall be glad to give you a treatment 
or a demonstration without charge; or 
write me for ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Se. 
cret” and ‘‘Fashion Decrees.”’ 


f 
Ralaneg Specialist 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 


(Entrance on 46th St.) 


Good Beauty Shops give ZIP treat- 
ments, but beware of imitations—often 
mere wax preparations—which act like 
a shave, strengthening the growth b 
breaking the hair at the surface. ZI. 
destroys the growth by lifting out the 
roots. 
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HE aristocrat of water-wear, 

notable for its perfect good 
taste, its well-bred charm of color 
harmony and its light, luxurious 
comfort. ‘“travelo” SwimSuits are 
smartly athletic in cut and excep- 
tionally fine in quality, workmanship 
and finish, yet they cost scarcely more 





than the usual bathing suit! Rib-knit, 
of course, and available in sizes and 
styles for the entire family. Sold 
and recommended by most of the 
best stores. Should you not find 
them conveniently near, write us. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC., 1909-15 Park Ave., N.Y. 


Also Makers of the Famous “‘travelo’’ Knit Jackets 
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manship 
au gratin 
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rere “Suppose,” supposed a 
salesman for Lady Pepperell S Sheets, 
“I advised you not to stock Lady 
Pepperell Sheets. Su I said 
has hey are made a en inferior 
material, that they look white when 
you buy them, but that after the first 


wash they assume a subdued look.” 


“And suppose I said,” he con- 
tinued, “that they are made by anew 
company of doubtful reputation, 
and that a product so new is a dan- 
gerous thing to offer to discriminat- 
ing sleepers. Suppose I added that 
nobody knows anything about 
them, that they have no standing 
and that there is no care used in 
selecting and weaving the exquisite 
cotton. 

The department store buyer laughed 
pleasantly. “I get you,” he said. “You are 
giving avery fair imitation of aman dream- 
ing in Lady Pepperell Sheets — after a 
rather unfortunate engagement with crab- 
meat and maple syrup. However, we need 
another shipment — and twice as big as 
the last, if you please.” 


You see the new Lady Pepperell Sheets 
are from looms that have supplied the 
most exacting sleepers in the country with 
bed linen since 1845. 
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or four years ago, I’ve seen him take 
ribbons from expensive jumpers in 
every important show in the vicinity. 


HE Westchester County Show, 

held on the Westchester-Bilt- 
more grounds, lost color through the 
absence of military entrants and 
gained it through the events for hunt 
teams and a Corinthian class. 

One of the funniest things I have 
seen at a horse show was the man 
working the bulletin board outside 
the ring. He would fumble with a 
handful of numbers and then succeed 
in placing the middle digit of the 
winning horse’s number opposite the 
board numeral designating third place. 
At about this time the next class was 
in process of being judged, so that our 
friend hastened to make a few simple 
changes in the class designation, drop- 
ping to the ground all extraneous 
markers, in order, apparently, to 
Sacilinate this difficult task. 

Still and all, I managed to get a 
few of the results. The class for 
lightweight hunters, for instance, was 
won in a handy manner by Miss Cort- 
right’s Lady Jane Grey, as certain a 
jumper as ever entered a ring, with 
second honors going to Vint Hill 
Farm’s chestnut gelding, Flashlight, a 
likely looking five-year-old which 
should bring a good price. Miss 
Frances Farnsworth’s Cynthia Mac- 
donald took the blue in a class for 
saddle horses over 14.2 to be ridden 
side-saddle, a marked by the 
riders’ apparent inability to change 
leads on a straight line at the canter. 
This, I think, should be a requirement 
in all classes for saddle horses. 

The best event of the show, by far, 
was the horsemanship class for chil- 
dren under sixteen (years, not hands). 
The youngsters, many of them not 
more than six or seven years old, rode 
magnificently—in many cases far bet- 
ter than their elders who showed in 
the regular classes. Mis Stella Rae 
Carter took the blue, Miss Joan 
Townsend, second place, and Miss 
Edith Anderson, third. Unplaced, but 
to my mind the best of the lot, was 
the diminutive Miss Joan Adams, 
who rode like a trooper and was 
turned out like a guardsman. Never 
have I seen a more charming sight 
or a better exhibition of horseman- 
ship, and never have I been more dis- 
appointed than I was when Miss 
Adams was declared out of the rib- 
bons. I hereby offer my services as 
judge of any class in which she may 
chance to ride. —CAVESSON 


class 
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Play the 
Lilele 








O golfer should miss 

this chance to inject a 

bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. Play the Silver 
King! With it you are sure of 
every yard of distance and all 
the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big psychological advantage 
of playing the best ball made. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





[ IMPORTED BY | 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
MEMPHIS 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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| It Happens Almost Every Day : : ; 













You MEET AN OLD BUDDY ON HE ‘VE 
AND BEFORE You've} GoT A AND You SLIP HIM AN 


STREET YOU HAVEN'T SEEN For ha - ir 
- EEN TOGETHER A IGARE TT E 
pit st => 1! MINUTE - HE STARTS _— ; OLD GOLD, WONDERING 
WELL IF IT ee Se: RAZZING YOU ABOUT) ANY THING WHAT HLS Come- BACK 
Ain'T HANK .// Been KeEEeinG | YouR TASTE | oR ERRIBLE 

RAN U 


frond HANK' YOUR SELF CIGARETTES 
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AND THE FIRST THREE PUFFS AND You GIVE HIM THE BIG 
START HIM DANCING NEWS AS HE MAKES HS 
IN THE STREETS — GET AWAY 


A GREAT SMoKe OLD GOLD. AND 


SEE YOu LATE WHY 'T HAPPENS 
Eprt! um ALMOST EVERY 
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A CARLOAD! FoR A 
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The Smoother and Better OG. 
Cigarette oo 
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..not a cough in a carload 


Product of P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 





REIS 


Black Bottoms 





The 


smart New Yorker’s 
favorite underwear 


Reis knit Jimshirts* and Reis Jim- 

ants,* edged with Black, Blue, or 

vender — the style hit of the sea- 
son in summer underwear! 


If you’re one of the fastidious few 
to nf tate style is a private satisfac- 
tion as well asa social necessity, you 
will revel in the jaunty feel and 
athletic comfort of Reis Jimshirts 
and Jimpants. 

Reis knit pull-over Jimshirts fit 
like a coat of tan. Reis Jimpants 
are snug at the waist and flare 
smartly over the hips. 

Step into your favorite store and 
ask for Reis Black Bottoms, Blue 
Bottoms or Lavender Bottoms. If 
you can’t get them there, send us 
your check with chest and waist 
measurements and color choice— 
you will be supplied at once. Price 


$2.00 per suit. 


ROBERT REIS & COMPANY 
889 Broadway, New York City 


Change tx 









*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JIMSHIRTS & JIMPANTS 


PARIS 
Le Picn 








Paris, JUNE 15 


HE twentieth 
anniversary of 
the founding of 
Diaghileff’s Rus- 
sian Ballet, with 
Stravinsky as tonic 
and dominant, has 
just been held here in all its glory 
at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt. Of 
the two great invasions Europe has 
suffered in this century from the 
North, only one was Germanic. The 
other was Slav, with explosions of 
strange colors, new music, Pavlowa 
drifting overhead in gaslike grace and 
Mordkin bounding like a bomb. Now, 
years later, the Ballet leaves us at 
peace. Times have changed. Once Di- 
aghileff threw against us a whole race 
and we shook in our boots. Now the 
Red Army, if orchestrated and 
mimed, couldn’t make us turn white. 
For recent aesthetics have given us 
nerve. Nor does it take great courage 
to remark on the three novelties the 
present Ballet season offered Paris. 
The first novelty, “The Triumph 
of Neptune,” by Lord Berners, 
showed milord, rather than his Eng- 
land, as mistress of the seas and with 
no great loss of life—Sacheverell Sit- 
well striking out with the book, sets 
and suits by Messrs. George and Rob- 
ert Cruikshank, Tofts, Honigold and 
Webb, the production overhauled by 
Messrs. Pollock and Webb, adapted by 
Prince Schervachidze, ordered by Ba- 
lanchine—everyone of mythical ma- 
rine importance contributing, except 
perhaps Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
The second, “‘La Chatte,” drawn from 
Aesop’s tale of the cat, with music 
by Sauguet, a young French composer, 
had two great commodities in its fa- 
vor. These were Lifar, who danced 
with the beauty of gutta-percha, and a 
lovely décor of isinglass (an arrange- 
ment like Gimbel showcases and very 
fine) by Gabo and Pevsner, two 
Russians once featured in New York 


by Jane Heap’s Little Review Gallery. 





HE third Ballet novelty, “Oedi- 

pus Rex,” by Stravinsky, was pre- 
sented, as usual, under the patronage 
of Princess Edmond de Polignac (for 
thus do born Singers and musicians 
arrange). There in brass and winds 
was the settled work of a master, one 
who has left his “Noces” and “Prin- 
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You can keep strong, thick hair 


Worrying about 


your hair? 


ERHAPS your hair seems 
thinner, less healthily vigorous 
— you have wondered whether “‘any- 
thing could be done to help it . . .” 

Two common scalp troubles cause 
thinning hair—dandruff and slug- 
gish circulation. This simple treat- 
ment corrects quickly both these 
hair ills: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then, with your fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 

Give yourself this Pinaud treat- 
ment every morning—feel the new 
glow of swift scalp circulation— 
notice the absence of dandruff —the 
fact that your hair is thicker, more 
vigorous! 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
at any drug or department store. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on the bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 


220 East 21st Street, New York—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. Canadian distributor, Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud, 204-206 King Street, East, 
Toronto. 





PINAUD’S 





Eau de Quinine 
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‘She married me for 
my muscular system”’ 


STERLING FINNY 
BUILDER OF MEN 


Perhaps you, too, have failed at a summer colony because 





TERLING Finny had once been called 

a weakling, but the man that calls him 

that now has a battle on his hands. 

Every one of Sterling Finny’s muscles is a 
band of steel. 


“T have developed my manhood in the pri- 
vacy of my home,” he said to his wife one day, 
“but although I am a strong, healthy chap | 
am not a fellow that men like to call by his 
first name!” 


“T like to call you by your first name, Ster- 
ling,” said Flora, “and I love you for your 
muscular system. I married you in the knowl- 
edge that you could trounce a burly ruffian if 
we met one.” 


Never Met a Ruffian 


“But we never met any burly ruffians,” said 
Sterling, sadly, “and although I am a manly 
man, our acquaintances at the bathing beach 
plunge into the water when they see me ap- 
proaching.” ‘Tears began to form in his eyes, 
and the man who had once been called “the 
panther-man of the United States Navy” col- 
lapsed like a little baby. Everything he had 
said was true, for that very morning his em- 
ployer, Mr. Apthorpe, had said to a friend: 
“Here comes Sterling Finny along the beach. 
Let us plunge into the cold water and swim 
away while there is yet time.” 


“Why do men go into cold water rather 
than associate with you?” asked Flora, ten- 
derly stroking his massive neck. 


“Because my development has been entirely 
muscular,” answered Sterling. 





you left everything to your gorgeous body. Have you ever 
been spoken of in whispers as “the man with a physique only”? 
Why can’t you realize that there is an easy way to avoid all 
this—simply by having your copy of THE NEW YORKER sent 
to your summer address? A few moments’ delightful reading 
each week will put you in such close touch with new books, 
new plays, new events about town that you will electrify your 
friends instead of dispersing them. How would you like it if 
bathers came rushing out of the sea at your approach, crying: 
“Here comes the man whose body is like a god’s and who is 
well informed, too”? Why be lonely? 


Tue New YorKeER, Dear Sirs: My 
chest measures 48 
Drawer 7293-K, inches, but other- 
25 W. 45 Street wise I am terrible. 
: Please enter my 
New York City. subscription for— 
, 00 cr Remittance 
=) a Year $5.0 CL) enclosed 
C] 2 Years $7.00 C] Send bill 
Postage: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional 
per year 
DP - bcekbansbs ceebee neers tan th ekedeakiebedas 
PEG kuhade bind ses bias deb wa cea ts week 
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PEU 


DE VOUS 


(A Bit of You) 


PARFUM BY 
MANASSE-PARIS 


PETIT $7.50, MOYEN $12; GRAND $15 


EDWARD | 





KIMBALI 
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37th STNY 





temps” behind and, in his middling 
years, turns to Bach as if striking a 
decision with all great musical minds. 
Anticipated, perhaps feverishly, as a 
ballet with Latin words by Cocteau, 
who writes no Latin, with costumes 
by Picasso, who perhaps doesn’t either, 
and sets by Stravinsky’s brother’s son, 
the opening of this much-heralded 
work dwindled, on presentation, to an 
oratorio in dress suits. The Latin 
was sung, with Italian pronunciation, 
to Frenchmen by Russians. Sophocles’ 
name was on the “Oedipus” program 
—it seems he once wrote the thing 
in Greek—but Jebb’s name was not, 
though it was supposedly from his 
English that Cocteau (who also speaks 
no English) made the French which 
M. Daniélou, the classicist, put into 
the Roman tongue. Perhaps he has 
a friend who would translate it back 
into Greek. The tongue, however, 
did not count, as no one understood 
the singers, nor indeed ever does. And 
perhaps few understood Stravinsky, 
who, having once struck his century’s 
new melodic high C, in his last work 
returned to the old and lower B major 


—Bach. 


NSTEAD of meeting each other 

at the corner, as is customary at 
this season, the young people all seem 
to be meeting in Paris. Your nieces 
and your nephews—they look like 
them, though they may be in reality 
your uncles and your aunts—are roll- 
ing in at the Gare Saint-Lazare at the 
rate of two thousand a weekend. Re- 
cent arrivals here are Ruth Draper, 
Kermit Roosevelt and Vincent Astor, 
the last of whom, as landowner, has 
a yacht in Kiel. Also, a few Smiths, 
Vanderbilts, and Browns. Also a 
young tourist named Captain Charles 
Lindbergh. With his flight a fortnight 
old, the international pride and excite- 
ment remain. In his honor, English 
and near-English lard the French pub- 
lic prints. One of the tougher sport- 
ing papers, bursting with adulation, 
in one paragraph managed to refer 
to him as le boy who was seen giving 
le shake-hand to the President of the 
Republic with whom he would /unch- 
era that noon. At the charity auction 
of the Société des Ecrivains Anciens 
Combattants de la Guerre, Lind- 
bergh’s autograph sold for 700 francs 
when affixed to the written praise of 
the Comtesse de Noailles, who re- 
ferred to him as enfant sublime qui 
nous rappelle a tous notre médiocre 
condition humaine, adding, “more 
generous than Christopher Columbus, 
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PREPARATIONS 


ITH the requirements of the 

BUSY WOMAN in mind, 

DOLLEE’S beauty aids 
have been prepared. Practically 
everything a woman needs to keep 
and preserve her beauty will be found 
in the preparations offered by 
DOLLEE: 


CLEANSING CREAM 
SKIN FOOD 


NOURISHING & FOUN. 
DATION CREAM 


ASTRINGENT 
FACE POWDER 


HANDLOTION EYE LOTION 
ROUGE LIPSTICKS 
BATH SOAP 


These constitute an assortment with 
which the BUSY WOMAN an 
save a great deal of time without hav- 
ing her complexion suffer, SO 
SCIENTIFICALLY CON. 
DENSED that but few items are re- 


quired to effect perfect grooming. 


If your favorite store cannot supply 
you, write direct to 


Lucille Dollee 


905-7 CARNEGIE HALL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Booklet on request 
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he has delivered to us the continent of 
the sky.” 

Other ambassadors of peace include 
the Rotarians, meeting internationally 
at Dieppe, in a country where Service 
merely means the ten per cent cus- 
tomarily tacked on the hotel bill, 
rather than the glory of aiding hu- 
manity at a per cent slightly higher, 
labor and overhead being what they 
are nowadays. The arrangements for 
the American Legion’s reception here 
in September hourly approach comple- 
tion. The French War Veterans have 
offered themselves as free inter- 
preters. The Trocadero has been re- 
served for the speech-making, if any 
of the Legionaries who have come to 
stop and look will listen. The Con- 
tinental Hotel has been chartered, 
carte-blanche, for the Legionaries’ 
ladies. Thus, by August 31, a line of 
lingerie, blouse, and brassiére sellers 
will surround that hostelry in such a 
fashion as to cut it off completely 
from the public eye. It has also been 
seriously suggested and, we are glad 
to report, seriously refused, that the 
ladies wear state bands in their hats. 
One of Reboux’s best felt numbers 
might thus have read “Minn.,” “New 
Mex.,” “O.,” or “La.” 


HE popularity of American cine- 

mas with all the French, except 
the French producers, has been given 
its final authority by the erection of 
the new Paris Paramount Theatre 
at the corner of the Boulevard des 
Capucines and the Rue de la Chaus- 
sce-d’Antin. The cornerstone, which 
weighed four tons, was plastered into 
place by Mr. Adolph Zukor (himsel f 
personally) with a solid gold trowel 
handed to him by Al Kaufman (in 
the flesh). The theatre will have a 
rising and falling orchestra pit and 
will seat nearly two thousand, perhaps 
not quite all of them in the bar, which 
is to be a prominent feature. By a 
superior and mistaken ventilating sys- 
tem, the air in the theatre will be 
changed twelve times an hour. If 
anything can turn the French spec- 
tators against American cinemas, this 
fresh-air system should do the trick. 


HE Van Dongen exposition, in 

his private hotel in the Rue Juli- 
ette-Lambert, has afforded snobs, art 
critics, young girls, and perhaps even 
florists an artistic outlet. Two-thirds 
of his winter’s canvases are of blos- 
soms, as stylized, as bitter, and as chic 
as his painted women’s flesh. Among 
unknown women sitters is the “Girl 











O you always seem to have a 
trunkful to pack in a suit case? 


Cheer up! You can do it in one of 
the new wardrobe suit cases of which 
our Luggage Department is so justly 
proud. 

Just like a wardrobe trunk, but small 
enough to carry on the motor, in a 
plane, under a Pullman seat, or even by 
hand. 

Here’s what will go in the 30-inch 
size: 

2 sack suits, 1 dinner suit, 1 pair 
flannel trousers, 1 pair knickers, 4 
shirts, 1 dress shirt, 6 soft collars, 2 
dress collars, 6 pair socks, 1 pair golf 
hose, 1 sweater, 2 pair shoes, 4 suits 
underwear, 2 suits pajamas, 6 ties, 2 
dress ties, 6 handkerchiefs, 1 hair 


brush and comb, 1 bathing suit, 2 
belts, shaving and toothbrush kit.* 


$25 and $35 


* We sell all these things too. 


This is the Suit 
Case we mean; 
there’s a 34-inch 

+>. size for $45. A 
bracket to carry 
either size on your 
ear is $7.50. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 


Broadway Broadway Broadway 

at Liberty at Warren at 13th St. 

at 35th St. at 41st St. 
Tremont at Bromfield :: Boston, Massachusetts 


<{o- 
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Only When Nails Glow With The 
Most Lasting, Delicate Tint of Glazo 
Can Hands Be Lovely and Smart 


This marvelous vogue that makes each dainty 
nail a jewel of fascinating loveliness captured 
the world of fashion with the introduction of 
Glazo...the originator of this smart mani- 
cure for the smartest women. 


What magic it is! Magic that lasts far beyond 
your fondest hopes. 


Just a light flick of the brush and, in a 
twinkling, Glazo gives dull nails the glori- 
ously beautiful brilliance that is the mode. 


Here is no Cinderella beauty that quickly van- 
ishes. Not for an hour or a day, but for an 
entire week the enchanting radiance of this 
new manicure remains undimmed. Neither 
soap and water nor work can harm it. It will 
not crack, peel or turn brown. 


But to be sure that your nails are of the very 
latest mode insist upon Glazo. For it has rare 
qualities of beauty and lastingness not found 
even in the highest priced liquid manicures, 


Like the expensive imported polishes, Glazo 
comes to you complete. In dainty twin bottles, 
in one—the remover, in the other—the polish. 


At your favorite shop ask for Glazo—by name 
to prevent substitution. The Glazo Company, 
906B Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; 468 King 
Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
Fifty Cents. 


With Remover 


+ Ci. Bees 





Nails pol- 
ished with 
Glazo make 
hands more 
beautiful, 


A Beautiful 
Cuticle Line 
is a necessity 
to charming 
nails. Glazo 


more fash- Cuticle Mas- 
ionable. . 

! sage Cream 
No buffing keeps cuticle 
necessary. 


even, clean 
and healthy. 
Try it. 











Acrobat Standing on Her Hands.” ; 


Among the known is the actress, Paul- 
ette Pax, and, no less familiar, Mlle. 
Brémont-d’Ars, with nearby, and 
painted as a sailor boy, Mlle. Suzy 
Surcouf, descendant of Surcouf, the 
great pirate. Van Dongen, as a 
portraitist, has in his lifetime achieved 
the importance among the Parisian 
rich which once went to Titian; at the 
request of men, such painters record 
the stylized women of their age. 

Juan Gris’ death, at forty, is a 
shock and loss to his artistic decade 
and to his friends, eminently Miss 
Gertrude Stein and Picasso, yet but 
little less to Marcousis and Braque. 
Modigliani and Guillaume Apolli- 
naire, his companions-at-arms, have 
already preceded him. Gris was one of 
the first cubists; he was also one of the 
first of the big painters to make sets 
for Diaghileff. Dead also is Louise 
Breslau. Marie Bashkirtseff, whose 
famous diary was filled with studio 
jealousies of Mlle. Breslau’s increas- 
ing success in the early Salons, died, 
perhaps of artistic envy, at the age 
of twenty-four. Breslau, superior 
painter, perhaps superior person, lived 
on for half a century and died at 
seventy, remembered only because she 
was envied by the young Bashkirtseff, 
years and years ago. Sic gloria. 

—GENET 
* 


REACTION 


At Roxy’s cathedral of the motion 
picture with its chandeliers, car- 
pets, mirrors, objets d’art and 
period furniture 

I was overcome with nostalgia for 
the little cinema theatre in the 
French Pyrenees 

Where, last summer, seated on a 
wooden bench, enthralled, 

I saw Douglas Fairbanks in “Le 
Voleur de Bagdad” 

For approximately three cents. 

—F. S. 


THAT’S TELLING HER! 


[Mrs. Spence in the Evening Graphic] 
I live on the ground floor with a front 


window. What can I do?—F. 


You can make a lampshade and put 
it in the window and mark it “For Sale.” 


One woman is included in London’s 
defective force of 900 members.—Long- 
view (Tex.) News. 


But women are in everything, now- 


adays. 
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Start your day 
with_a Morning 
Plunge 


ten-minute frolic before 

breakfast in the largest 

indoor swimming pool in 

New York is one of the privi- 

leges that make living at Park 

Central delightfully different. 
G The pool is fed with 
clear sparkling water 


from an artesian well 
drilled 550 feet deep. 


Furnished Suites 
Now Exhibiting 


Immediate Occupancy 


| | YEARLY LEASES 
OR TRANSIENTLY 


BOOKLET 
UPON REQUEST 














Park. Central 
Hotel 


7th Avenue 55th to 56th Streets 


Representatives on Premises 
Telephone Circle 8000 
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NEW RECORDS 


Chamber Music: The 
Ninth, and a Bundle of 
Wagner — Hot-Weather 
Diversions of the Great 


LTHOUGH 

record cata- 
logues in summer 
run chiefly to light- 
weights, the Victor 
Company has 
emerged with a list 
of standard music that would be im- 
posing even in Music Week. There 
is on the roster a recording of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony on eight dou- 
ble-faced records, the conductor being 
Albert Coates and the orchestra being 
anonymous. It is a typical Coates re- 
cording—generally sound, with a few 
excursions into melodrama. The 
Ninth is not well adapted to recording 
—Beethoven, we learn from special- 
ists in the matter, had almost no ear 
for the niceties of scoring for discs— 
but the achievement still is a notable 
one. 

A different matter is the B flat trio 
of Schubert, set down on four double- 
faced Victor records by Alfred Cor- 
tot, Jacques Thibaud and Pablo Ca- 
sals. Here is a chamber music offering 
that calls for no apologies on me- 
chanical grounds, and we suspect that 
it will be a standard for instrumental 
trios. 

Columbia plans a series of Wag- 
nerian albums, and the first is now 
available. Here you may have on 
eight double-faced records excerpts 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” “Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘“Tannhauser,” “Par- 
sifal,” and, for good measure, the 
“Siegfried Idyll,” all well played by 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood, and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
led by Bruno Walter. 

Columbia also has a chamber mu- 
sic attraction this month in the form 
of the Haydn Quartet in C Major, 
Op. 54, No. 2, played by the Musical 
Art Quartet. It is a charming pro- 
duction, and consumes five records. 
The tone is particularly good, and we 
suspect that the famous Warburg 
Stradivari were used in making the 
discs. 





Ta also are on hand several 
diverting records of light music 
by artists who generally devote them- 
selves to business of a more, substantial 
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Clear- Vision 


Triplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL 
NOT SHATTER 
would have prevented this 


Twenty stitches were required to close the 
cuts on the face and head of one of the victims 


Before your accident 
happens, install Triplex 
in your car—and be safe 
from flying glass. 


Clip this coupon 


—it will always prevent injuries 
from flying glass because Triplex 
will not shatter so cannot fly and 
cut. 


Careless drivers—responsible 
for most accidents—are legion. 
Every 48 seconds, last year, there 
was an accident—big or little. 65% 
of all injuries in these accidents 
were due to flying glass. 


Triplex has no wires to confuse 
or obscure the vision—accept no 
substitutes. 


and get the facts. 


THE NEW YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 


110-114 West End Avenue, New York 


Telephone, Columbus 5527 


Without obligation on my part, please let me have full details about Triplex 
—the glass that will not shatter, and the cost of installing it in my car. 


Name 





Address 





Make of car 


Model __ Year__ 
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ERE’S a true artist. She really 
puts her song over. And so do 
Ernie Golden and hisband . . . only the 
effect is just the opposite. Just try to 


keep your feet quiet when you listen to 


‘Russian Lullaby’ —Irving Berlin—with Rus- 
sian balalaika chorus—waltzes 


**Paradise Isle’’—Ernie Golden and his Hotel 
McAlpin Orchestra 3530 


Other new records 


“Why should I say that I’m sorry?” 
“Side by side’’—sung by Nick Lucas, “The 
Crooning Troubadour” 3512 
‘(My idea of heaven’’—fox trots 
“Strum my blues away’’—Frank Black and 
his Orchestra 3529 
*“Cowboy’s lament’’~-voca! solos 
‘“‘Lavender cowboy’’—Ewen Hail, “The Cow- 
boy Minstrel” 141 
‘‘Minuet’’—Boccherini 


“Spanish Dance’’—Albeniz (Tango) New York 
String Quartet 3211 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
‘‘Light-Ray’’ records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 








nature. Here are a few that are not 
only good in themselves but deserve an 
extra pat because they are lacking 
in condescension on the part of the 
performers: 

SMILIN’ THROUGH and MorHER 


o’ Mine. Heart stuff, superlatively 
sung by John Charles ‘Thomas. 
(Brunswick ) 


My Lirrite Nest oF HEAVENLY 
BiuE and Twiticut. Mme. Jeritza’s 
English diction is rather cautious, but 
you will enjoy hearing her in one of 
last year’s best fox-trots, and a less 
familiar bit. (Victor) 

One ALONE and ALways YOuU’RE 
Near. Model performances of popu- 
lar ditties by Sascha Jacobsen and his 
fiddle. (Columbia) 

DERNIER SOMMEIL DE LA VIERGE 
and PRELUDE and Mazurka from 
“Coppélia.” The Massenet syrup may 
be disregarded, but the “Coppélia” 
selections are excellent. Both are 
played by the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
(Brunswick) 

ALOHA O§k and NIGHTINGALE 
Sonc. Hulda Lashanska warbles the 
Hawaiian ditty soulfully and _ the 
Tyrolean waltz fetchingly. (Victor) 


—R. A. S. 


RECORD OF THE SELF-EFFACE- 
MENT OF A RANK OUTSIDER 


[ have not much to say about 

The edibility of beans 

Or codfish, but I rather doubt 

That they are fit for kings, or queens. 


“The Plastic Age,” so we are told, 
Is vicious reading for the young. 

I lack omniscience, so Ill hold, 

On problems such as this, my tongue. 


And even in the sorry case 

Of Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Perhaps it would be out of place 
To call the court a trifle petty. 


You must not quote me, pro or con 
for these 
Are matters privy to the Bostonese. 


—A. K. L. 


FOR SALE—Milk goat, Saanan breed 


Fond of children, bedroom slippers, linen 


napkins. Price $65 to good home. — 
Adv. in the Bowman (Mont.) Chron- 
icle. 


Yes, in every good home there has 
to be a sense of humor. 
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PERMANENT WAVING 


Smart grooming engenders the 
charm of a vivid personality. A 
permanent wave by Charles-of-the- 
Ritz gives that desirable «plus’’ 


for which every woman Strives. 
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Vanderbilt 4645 
Plaza 2527 
Regent 2835 
Plaza 7455 

Rhinelander 2404 
Plaza 8114 

Plaza 1781 
Murray Hill 8424 
Atlantic City 
Boca Raton, Fla. 
Boston, Mass. 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
PLAZA HOTEL 
MADISON HOTEL 
GLADSTONE HOTEL 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 
PARK CHAMBERS 

RITZ TOWER 
BARCLAY HOTEL 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The Deacon— The In- 
dustry Mewls Again— 
and Milton Sills Stages 


Another Comeback 


7 LIAS THE 

Deacon,” 
now at the Roxy, 
is good enough to 
take up some of 
your spare time — 
if you have any. 
It follows the play with the least 
possible amount of deviation, and 
is performed gently but firmly, and 
without too much emotion. Jean 
Hersholt in the title réle is over-unc- 
tuous, and his sweet smiles are a shade 
too sweet. The other characters who 
wander through the workings of the 
plot are satisfactorily portrayed. 

You probably know the story, and a 
gentle reminder of its theme will suf- 
fice. The Deacon is a card sharp who 
gets into the life of a small town, and 
by deft fingers and big heart is able 
to confound wrongdoers, and reward 
virtue. Prizefights, races with trains, 
and other movie staples assist the pic- 
ture. 





F you can imagine Elinor Glyn go- 
ing humorous there is not the 
slightest need of your confirming your 
imaginings by going to the Paramount 
and seeing “Ritzy.” It is feeble, 
fatuous, and infantile. 

The story is of a lady named Miss 
Brown who lives in some Western 
tank town and who has a desire to 
marry an Englishman. One of them 
comes to see her father and attends a 
party. Miss Brown so comports her- 
self at the party that the next day the 
local newspaper comes out with a piece 
saying that she is now called “Ritzy” 
by her friends. I suppose the hardy 
Westerners put spice like that in their 
society columns. The- young lady gets 
so excited by the article that she an- 
nounces she is going to England to 
marry a duke, and she makes her 
father and his English friend take her 
along with them on a trip over the 
ocean. Now the Englishman is really 
the Duke of Someplace or other, but 
he goes around calling himself Smith. 
He likes the name Smith. I don’t 
blame him, and I am holding no quar- 
rel with the picture because the duke 
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Douglas L.Elliman & Ca., Inc. 


Plaza 9200 
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**T here are 
two kinds 
of wives—” 





Horace G. Mugsby is making 
one of his neat and rather terri- 
fying after-dinner speeches— 


“There are,” he said, ‘‘in this 
world two kinds of wives— 
those who love their husbands 
and— —” 


Horace is pausing to let his 
words sink in— 


‘and those who neglect to buy 
their husbands fresh garters 
when needed.” 


—which relieved the situation 
considerably. 


“O.K.”, laughed Mrs. Pons- 
by, “I buy Agrippa Web 
Bostons for Jim.” 


Boston 
Garter 


Kieu 


Only in the Boston can 
you get the Agrippa Web, 
Single and Double Grip. 
50 and 65c everywhere. 





George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 


How Did Your Garters 
Look This Morning? 


liked to call himself Smith. I was 
going to go on and tell you the whole 
story, but maybe it is kinder to Mrs. 
Glyn to leave it to the obscurity of 
the Cinema Palaces. 

The directing is much too good to 
be wasted on so dismal a picture. 


HE sardonic Milton Sills is at the 

Strand in “Framed.” It is the old 
stuff all over again. Nobody takes his 
hard knocks so dramatically as Sills. 
He can get further down and further 
out than all the mistreated men of his- 
tory, and every time he does so he 
raises a celluloid monument to the 
Love of Good Women. Somewhere 
in the story there is a woman having 
faith in Milton, even if he is the most 
degraded and beaten of mankind, and 
always her influence does the trick. 
It’s an inspiration. 

This time he is a Frenchman, and 
that’s nothing new, as he usually is a 
Frenchman. There must be some 
reason for that. Is it that Americans 
never get down and out? Or is it that 
when Americans do get down and out 
they stay that way? Shall we suspect 
that there aren’t any good women 
in America? No—no—no. The ac- 
tion carries Mr. Sills into a Brazilian 
diamond mine. Later the diamond 
mine is robbed, and the hero is 
“Framed” and imprisoned. The 
ensuing scenes take place in a Bra- 
zilian lockup. 

They certainly need prison reform 
in Brazil. Either reform or more 
quinine, because the prisoners get the 
ague and pass beyond, the way things 
are now. We should start a movement 
to stop drinking Brazilian coffee until 
the prisoners are given more quinine 
with their meals. Also the prisoners 
might be given rubbers, as the jails are 
all in swamps, and there is nothing 
worse for the ague than wet feet. The 
day the Brazilian convicts stop shiver- 
ing Milton Sills can rest content that 
he brought a little sunshine to this 


Vale of Tears. —O. C. 


Alone? 
_Is he alone at whose right side rides 
Courage, with Skill within the cockpit 
and Faith upon the left? Does solitude 
surround the brave when Adventure leads 
the way and Ambition reads the dials? 
Is there no company with him for whom 
the air is cleft by Daring and the dark- 
ness is made light by Emprise ? 

Alone? With what other companions 
would that man fly to whom the choice 
were given?—The Sun. 





To name one, there is Mr. Levine. 
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they go to Paris. But sen- 
sible souls who like a little 
heaven while they live, go 
to the Fifth Avenue. Beauty 
and quiet luxury...A spa- 
cious home, utterly charm- 
ing, where life knows no 
seamy side. The skeptic who 
doesn’t believe that a city 
apartment can attain celes- 
tial graciousness, should see 
these suites of one, two and 
three rooms. Then let him 
stroll out on the lofty roof 
terraces that make him 
monarch of all he surveys. 
Finally, when he tries the 
dining room where simplest 
meals are nectar and ambro- 
sia, he’ll be ready to admit 
that all’s well with the world. 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 


Stuyvesant 6410 





1,2and 3 rooms with serv- 
ing pantries,refrigeration; 
furnished or unfurnished; 
for long or short term 


And on Murray Hill 


THE HOTEL 


WHITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 


Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
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YACHTS AND 
YACHT SMEN 


“Phryne” Rediviva— 
The Americas Cup— 
New Tens at Top Figures 


P. MORGAN 

e inherited a 
fondness for yachts 
from his father and 
4 is, in turn, passing 
aa it on to his sons. 
eS Both Junius and 
Harry belong among the upper ten 
of younger racing skippers in these 
parts. They are sailing in most of 
the regattas this season, and recently 
Harry, the younger, had the thrill of 
sailing to victory in the fast-stepping 
3()-foot class with the Morgan yacht, 
Phryne. 

There’s something to tell about the 
Phryne. This yacht, with her perky 
Marconi rig, has been cutting up quite 

lot this season. The Thirties are 
in ancient and honorable class, in their 
twenty-third season of service and 
still one of the liveliest and sportiest 
racing fleets in these waters. Of the 
eighteen that first took the water at 
Herreshoff’s in Bristol, twelve are rac- 
ng today. There might have been 
only eleven if J. P. Morgan hadn’t 
been something of a sentimentalist. 

Phryne faded out of the picture 
several seasons ago. Built for Harry 
Maxwell, she was bought in 1910 by 
Mr. Morgan, who sailed her for sev- 
cral seasons, then sold her to George 
Nichols, now Commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club. The war came, 
yachting was out, and a man named 
Wilcoxon bought the Phryne. He 
didn’t race her. 








When yachting was resumed after 
the war, the perennial Thirties bobbed 
up as fresh as ever, but there was no 
Phryne. Mr. Morgan by this time had 
his forty-footer Grayling to play with 

but he never forgot Phryne. Sev- 
ral seasons passed during which no 
one saw the boat or knew just what 
had become of her. One day a yachts- 
man with a sharp eye spotted some- 
thing odd stuck in the mudflats of 
New Rochelle harbor. Yes—to end 
the suspense—it was the Phryne... . 
And she looked something terrible! 

The discoverer inquired around to 

e if he could buy the derelict. He 
ouldn’t. Then the news of the 
Phryne’s plight reached Mr. Morgan. 
It wasn’t long before he had his 
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Bergdorf-Goodman presents a new im- 
portation of black and white chiffon | 
combining both charm and simplicity. 
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SamM’L MINSKOFF 


Presents Five Magnificent 
Residences. Erected by an 
organization noted for the 
excellence of its properties, 
served and managed by 


leaders in the field. 


The Navarro 
112 Central Park South, 59th St. 
1-2-3 Rooms or More 


With Serving Pantries 
and Refrigeration 


Full hotel service included in rent- 
als, which start at $1,000 per room 


Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
20 E. 48th St. Vand. 0031 


il 


21 East 87th St. 


Block front on Madison Ave. 
87th to 88th Streets 


6-7-8-9 Rooms 
Also 2 Roof Suites of 
5-8 Rooms 
Rentals from $3,500 and up 
Occupancy in October 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
15 E. 49th St. Plaza 9200 


GQ = 
65 Central Park West 
Corner Sixty-sixth Street 
15-Story Apartment House 
3-4-5-6 Rooms 
2 TO 3 BATHS 
Roof Suites.of 2 and 3 Rooms 


Occupancy October Ist 
Now Leasing from Plans 


L. J. Phillips & Co. 
148 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 9300 


GC ==? 


28 East 70th St. 


Corner Madison Avenue 
15-Story Apartment House of 


1-2-3 Rooms or More 


Private Bath with Every Chamber 
Serving Pantries 


RESTAURANT 
Occupancy October Ist 
Now Leasing from Plans 
Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, Inc. 
631 Park Ave. Rhinelander 2600 


GC = 


The Wyndham 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
58th St. Near 5th Ave. 


1-2-3 Or More Rooms 


Individual Serving Pantries 
Refrigeration 


EXCEPTIONAL RESTAURANT 
Immediate Possession 
Plaza 3500 
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yacht back. The years of disuse had 
left her in a sorry state. One hears 
that by the time they got through 
mending and patching up the Phryne 
over at James Fyfe’s shipyard at Glen 
Cove she was practically a new boat. 
But to her owner she was the same 
old Phryne. 

Mr. Morgan raced her last season 
and was so pleased with his rejuvenat- 
ed yacht that he decided this season 
Phryne should have her face lifted. 
Hence her new Marconi rig, which 
has—or did have—some of the rival 
skippers in this class just a trifle hot 
and bothered. On the first day the 
Phryne sailed in a race, dressed in her 
new canvas, she was protested—ap- 
propriately enough—by the Minx, 
owned by W. C. Atwater. The Minx 
is one of the most consistent winners 
among the Thirties, and, like the rest 
of the little fleet, she does her racing 
in the gaff rig that was good enough 
for anybody in the old days. 


HAT looked like the beginning 

of strained relations between 
the Morgan yacht and the rest of the 
Thirties has been happily averted by 
Mr. Morgan himself. He let it be 
known that he was sailing PAryne in 
her new rig for the fun of it and not 
for prizes. And so, when young Har- 
ry Morgan piloted his boat to a clean- 
cut victory in the Riverside Yacht 
Club regatta the other day, the Phryne 
was the winner, but the Minx got the 
prize. 

What prompted Mr. Morgan to 
introduce a new style in a class that 
has changed very little, if any, since 
it was built, was probably something 
besides sentiment. ‘The Thirties have 
a reputation that is the envy of all 
one-design boats. From the day they 
took the water there appeared to be 
little difference between them. This 
doesn’t often happen. Out of eighteen 
boats built from precisely the same 
designs and with the same materials, 
at the same shipyard, some are pretty 
sure to develop better sailing and rac- 
ing qualities than others. Not so with 
these Thirties. The yachting gods 
were smiling the day these were born 
and they were alike as two eggs—or, 
rather, eighteen eggs. So it has come 
about that racing in the Thirties is a 
test more of skippers than of boats. A 
Thirty generally wins or loses accord- 
ing to how she is handled. It makes 
great sport. ‘The class has lived be- 
cause of it. 

Probably by way of seeing whether 
there wasn’t some way of breaking the 
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excuse our 
blushes 


T is almost embarrassing, 
at times, the habit Lincoln 
owners have of paying us 
compliments. And while we 
blush with pride to hear it, 
we are determined to work all 
the harder to deserve it. 


For example here is one of 
the good things we have to 
live up to. 


‘I have been extremely well 
taken care of. The work was 
done as ordered and is en- 
tirely satisfactory. You have 
an excellent class of men, loyal 
to you, the Lincoln and the 
customer.” 





THEODORE LUCE 


INCORPORATED 


Lincoln Sales and Service 


Sales: Serie: 
1760 BROADWAY 503 WEST 56rn ST. 
Circle 6363 Circle 6363 
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spell, Mr. Morgan put a Marconi rig 
on Phryne. If, as the season develops, 
the Phryne acquires the habit of win- 
ning too often, we may expect to see 
some of the other owners going in 
for the new attire in another season. 
Right now, the Phryne has both won 
and been beaten. It would seem to 
be more or less up to the Morgan 
sons, when given the helm, to justify 
Phryne’s new rig. 


S® Tuomas Lipton has been in 
this country for several months. 
It is a business trip. When he landed 
here last winter he let it be known 
that he hadn’t given up the idea of 
making another stab at the America’s 
Cup. 

The other day, Robert Dollar gave 
a luncheon. It was a business lunch- 
eon to a few business friends, and 
Lipton was there. He made a speech. 
He said he thought he had just about 
the finest private collection of yacht- 
ing trophies in the world, and 
that he hadn’t given up the idea of 
trying again to lift—as the phrase goes 
—the America’s Cup. Some details 
were allowed to be known. Fife, the 
English designer, has been asked to 
take drawing board in hand and turn 
out a design for a yacht that should, 
in Sir Thomas’s opinion, have a rea- 
sonably good chance of winning over 
here. 

If Mr. Fife can do that, Lipton 
will proceed to challenge. 

This may be the preliminary 
skirmishing which always precedes a 
challenge from Lipton and it may 
be merely the pleasant table-talk of 
one business man at a luncheon where 
other business men happen to be pres- 
ent. 


HE prospect of a fifth Shamrock 

leaves a good many yachtsmen 
just a bit cold. The New York Yacht 
Club—at a wild guess—seems to har- 
bor somewhat similar feelings. I 
haven’t the slightest means of know- 
ing what goes on in that august or- 
ganization, the parent body of Amer- 
ican yachting, etc., but it does not take 
very keen reportorial ability to gather 
the impression that the New York 
Yacht Club isn’t sitting up nights 
waiting for a fifth Lipton challenge 
to arrive. Put it this way: The New 
York Yacht Club, custodian of the 
America’s Cup, is prepared to receive 
a challenge from Lipton or anyone 
else. It hopes (secretly) the challenge, 
when opened, will be from somebody 
else. —BINNACLE 
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When you have dined wisely 
a pleasant aid 


When you have dined too well 
a pleasant corrective 


A pleasant-tasting, natural alkaline 
mineral water for table usexxx 
Washes, cleanses and tones your di- 
gestive system ~ ~ ~ Recommended by 
physicians~ ~ ~ Served by clubs, 
hotels and restaurants ~ ~ ~ Sold by 





your grocer and druggist. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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Paris, JUNE 15. 


HIS is the most incredible year 

for fashion reporting. ‘There 

just isn’t a thing to say, every- 
thing being so gloriously simple, as 
far as clothes go. Apparently, hats are 
the only article of dress that have seen 
fit actually to change from the past 
season. Rose Descat is the Chanel of 
hats now. Even as boleros and bows 
have been used front, back, and side, 
so are grosgrain ribbon and pin tucks 
making the rounds. But these hats are 
really inspiring, because the lowest of 
low crowns are used, and they are so 
fearfully smart. The top of the hat 
fits the head like a glove, with maybe 
just the hint of a pinch on the side or 
in front, and the crown stops well 
above the eyebrows. The final effort 
is saved from being that of the great 
American flapper’s display of fore- 
head, by a fairly wide, drooping brim. 
No one but Descat seems to be able 
to achieve these brims. They don’t 
ripple, they undulate in a most becom- 
ing fashion. ; 

The most dressed-up felt hats have 
inch-wide satin ribbon tied around 
them, and the less fancy ones cling 
to grosgrain. No pins, please. All sorts 
are being shown by the hopeful de- 
signers: marcasite, rhinestone, of 
course, and eccentric animals, but they 
are not being used. 

There are millions of straw hats. 
The rough straw and felt Reboux 
models are having a tremendous suc- 
cess over here, chiefly in black, a few 
in green and some in navy. But straw 
hats should be of natural color, or 
black and made of bengal straw. You 
can tell at once whether a woman has 
the genuine thing, or is only making 
an awful effort, by noticing whether 
her hat is in bengal, or one of the 
milan substitutes. ‘There is a lot of 
satin ribbon being used on these hats, 
in preference to grosgrain. 

Yellow is the color for evening 
now, and it is so delightfully hard to 
wear that I hope it won’t spread to 
America and flood all the great coun- 
try-club parties this summer. The 
whole thing is that the Frenchwomen 


know so much more about 
make-up than the great 
American public that they 
can get away with murder in 
the matter of wearing the 
smart and difficult colors, 
without ruining their appearance. 
One dab of bright orange rouge 
on the centre of the cheek, plus 
a quantity of lipstick, seems to be the 
height of New York make-up, judg- 
ing from the Ritz bar—mixed side, 
of course. 





O, please, wear quantities of lin- 

en dresses, white printed in col- 
ors, this summer because they are 
really smart, and next year they will 
be horribly common. Short sleeves also 
should be taken up immediately. It is 
so humiliating when something actu- 
ally good is allowed to slip by during 
its best season, only to be taken up 
with a rush a year too late. 

I understand that New York is bet- 
ting on yellow green as a smart color, 
and I am ready to subscribe, because I 
talked about green two months ago, 
and it is always a reaction from blue, 
in any case. Besides, it is a color that 
one can wear, which is always a factor 
to be considered. 

I hate to be boring about long 
gloves, but they are also one of those 
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OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


things which are really smart, if you 
want to be quite Parisian, although 
they may never go very far because 
of the expense. 

I went in the other day to inquire 
of Alexandrine whether she was sell- 
ing many and she informed me that 
she had a steadily increasing demand 
for them. They are grand with three- 
quarter-length sleeves, all wrinkled 
around the wrist. With short-sleeved 
afternoon dresses they seem vital, to 
my way of thinking. PARISITE 


HROUGH my blinding tears, 

caused by L.L.’s sudden de- 
parture for foreign lands (and she 
almost missed the boat), I take up 
what she is doubtlessly now calling 
her machine-a-écrire and step in as 
pinch-hitter until her return. 

The question of low crowns men- 
tioned by ParRIsITE is a source of con- 
tinual delight to me, as I haven’t even 
a kindly obituary word to say for the 
high-crowned monstrosities that every- 
one wore a year ago. ‘The natural 
straw hats with bands of satin or gros- 
grain are being shown in a variety of 
shapes at Franklin Simon’s, and they 
are lovably willing to sell you, with 
one hat, a selection of different col- 
ored bands to match your dresses. 
These hats are by far the best thing 


“No, Lucette, give me the Chanel Angora Kasha— 


Ill be gardening today.” 
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To Out-of-Town 
New Yorkers 


Visitors to the city are invited 
to one of the most interesting 
treasure houses in the world—at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
47th Street. Here three floors 
are devoted to the display of 
thousands of artistic pieces of 
silverware: the largest collection 
in America. 

In addition there is a lovely 
display of Petit Point; of gold— 

ems —ecclesiastical ware, etc. 

But the high point of the whole 
institution is perhaps the Period 
Room, second floor. It is unique 
—there is nothing like it. In the 
Period Room the history of dec- 
oration is shown in sterling 
silver: a delight to the lover of 
beautiful things,who is cordially 
invited to visit it. 








To New Yorkers 
Out-of-Town 


Urbanites away for the heated 
term are invited to make use of 
the Personal Service Depart- 
ment provided for their special 
convenience. 

This department places at your 
finger tips (wherever you may 
be) the entire resources of this 
great store of gift silverware. 
Though announcements or in- 
vitations reach you while out of 
town—you are not lost. 

For we will send you sugges- 
tions with prices, for gifts, 
prizes or whatever the situation 
demands. 

And when you make your se- 
lection, your order will be 
handled just as though you were 
in town. 

If pressed for time, wire. 


Gorham Sterling suggestions for summer giving 


Beverage Sets 
$158—$465 


GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47th STREET 
also at 17 Maiden Lane 
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Bowls and Dishes Vases 
&5—8$200 $13—$500 


woRLpyD’s LARGEST MAN UFACTURERS OF STERLING SILVER 
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Our Paris purses simply overpower one 


PURSES GIFTS HOSIERY : GLOVES 
New St. Regis Shop Fifth Arenue at 55th St. 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St 
Waldorf. Astorra, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men's Dept.) 



































SPORT SHIRT 
Ready 
Made 

in white only 
$5.00 


BUDD BUILDING 
572 Fifth Avenue 





HANDKERCHIEF 
and SCARF 
SET 
$7.50 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


IBUOO 
Bu SINGER BUILDING 


NEW YORK 149 Broadway 
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to wear with sports clothes or simple 
dresses. 


OR fastidious people who are ex- 

tremely careful, and rightly too, 
about the details of their costumes, 
large hats can be made to order, hav- 
ing an inset of the same material as 
the dresses, to take the place of a 
band around the crown. These in any 
straw or color you desire. In fond 
memory of the piqué hats that adorned 
our rebellious heads as_ children, 
Franklin Simon is showing — small, 
close-fitting piqué hats, which have a 
short turned-down brim, finished with 
a bias band around the edge to prevent 
a too pronounced droop. Very cool, 
strictly for sports, and washable. ‘lo 
go with these, if piqué isn’t in a class 
with prunes amongst your aversions, 
small piqué flowers, in white or tiny 
colored stripes, to be worn on th 
shoulder of your dress or on the coat 
lapel. Also amongst the flowers, some 
larger tufts with fernlike petals, not 
so droopy as the Chanel flowers, but 
equally attractive and wearable. 

Since Lanvin has adopted as her 
mascot a large black velvet penguin 
known as Alfred, you will find in the 
sports department white dresses with 
the same name, having as a pocket 
decoration a counterpart of that be- 
nign bird. ‘This for the amusement 
of your friends who always try to 
decipher your initials in the usual in- 
tricate designs. 


DDS and ends in this same 

worthy shop: In the Children’s 
Department, collapsible beach chairs 
of striped canvas with a_ small, 
movable canopy to foil the sun’s 
rays, and an adjustable foot rest 
to insure a comfortable position 
while taking the compulsory af- 
ternoon nap. ‘These, in sizes appro- 
priate for childish dimensions, and 
larger ones for grown-ups, that can 
be gotten almost anywhere, are inci- 
dentally just as decorative and useful 
on lawns or terraces. On the fourth 
floor parasols of printed silk and linen 
in pastel shades, that are waterproof 
as well as immune to fading. Others 
in fine Burmese linen, or raffia. I feel 
very strongly about the reéstablish- 
ment of parasols, inasmuch as they 
are extremely becoming, easy to carry 
gracefully, and an excellent protec- 
tion against the dangers of sunburn 
contingent upon the present-day vogue 
for small hats. This department is 
also showing a non-rustable steel case 
containing a Hermetite umbrella, to 
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be fastened underneath the seat of a 
car, in readiness for all emergencies. 
This is known as the Auto-Brella, and 
is provided with a drain to carry off 
the water when the umbrella is wet. 
As Hermetite sheds water like the 
proverbial duck’s back, this problem is 
not severe. Among the handbags, en- 
velope purses and voluminous affairs, 
known as Berets, because of the re- 
semblance they bear to that hackneyed 
headgear, are made of crocheted 
straw in all colors, trimmed with 
leather or having frames of tortoise- 
shell. 

In the bathing department, large 
umbrella-like coolie hats to com- 1749 pairs—47 new models Shop opens at 8 A. M. 
plete the coolie coat for wear on the § ———————— 
beach. “These come in different col- —_ — - 
ored straws, fasten under the chin in 
windy weather, and are comfortable, 
amusing and useful. And last of all, 
imported French lisle stockings, with 
a clock consisting of infinitesimal 
flowers embroidered in colors. 


—K. J. 
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THE ANNUAL 
SHOECRAFT EVENT 
Prices that were formerly as $1 475 


high as $30 are now reduced to 




















































OSLO—Beige or shell ’ kid with 


genuine lizard, $14.7 


SZAN—Firenze or rose beige kid 
with genuine snake, $14.75. 





THIS AND THAT 


Setting on High—Irrev- 
erent Transportation— 


Musk and Mystery 









ME. OLGA 
‘Deere, on 















JIKA—French sandal of woven kid 
in many combinations, $14.75. 


XNOR—Parchment kid with painted 
Panama straw leaf, $14.75. 








tion of precious and semi-precious 
jewelry as I have ever happened to set 
my eyes on. The secret to this lies in 
the fact that she does all her own de- 
signing, and has an unusual feeling 
for simplicity in combining and setting 
stones. All of her pieces are of that 
exquisitely simple type so rarely found 
in the midst of the usual cheap splurge 
of jewelry that is to be seen on all sides. 
A single beautiful stone is always 
given a severely plain setting; brace- 
lets combining cabochon sapphires 
with diamonds, or emeralds with 
small pearls, are simple in design, and 
even the humbler stones are given a 
great deal of thought. Mme. Tritt 
: likes nothing better than to have you 
appear with some family heirloom 
containing a good stone or two, which 

she can ingeniously fashion into a 

lovely pin, or a pair of earrings, or use 
; as a clasp for a string of pearls. I, 
for one, with a birthday in the offing, 
hope that someone with good inten- 












ILIX—Rose beige or shell grey kid; 
medium heel, $14.75. 


SHOECRAFT 


7I4 FIFTH AVENUE 


DEHM—Bionde kid or blacx patent 
with checkered trimming, $14.75. 







Sizes 1 to 10 
AAAA to D 


Fitting the 
Narrow Heel 




































An alluring sandal pattern. Exe 
quisitely fashioned of tan kid= 
skin, with beige watersnake 
for daytime Hesh satin 
with opalescent kia 


for the eveming ; 


From $26. 








Tedemode 


Feminine “footwear 


660 Fifth Ave above 52%R 
570 Fifth Ave above 46°R 


Boston Chicago Detrou 














tions for that notable occasion will 
read this and take the hint. 


T the Stratford-Avon Gift Shop, 

8 West Forty-seventh Street, I 
saw the latest innovation for cocktail 
parties. This is known as the Bar- 
Ette, and is nothing more nor less 
than an innocent cabinet on wheels, 
which gives a slight hint of its pos- 
sibilities in a cock’s tail and head at 
either end. When the cabinet is 
opened (and the boys begin to sing! ) 
the two shelves forming the lid fold 
back on the aforementioned portions 
of the rooster’s anatomy, and a com- 
plete bar is revealed on the inside. 
There are five bottles which may be 
filled by you with the necessary in- 
gredients, a container for cracked ice, 
a compartment for lemons, a board 
to cut them on, with a drain for any 
juice that you don’t catch, a knife, 
corkscrew, icepick, and stirring spoon, 
a measuring glass, a cocktail shaker 
and six glasses. ‘The finish on the 
inside is that used on the dear old 
bars, to wit, Chinese oil, and a Du- 
pont alcohol-proof varnish. ‘The out- 
side is of Chinese lacquer in different 
colors with appropriate paintings; or 
it can be made with sporting prints 
pasted on each side and varnished 
over. This compact and admirable 
sports accessory also contains a humi- 
dor cedar drawer for cigars and 
cigarettes, and a book of beverage 
recipes. What more could you ask? 


wt © 


AS TO MEN 


Smart Turnouts for Days 


of Sport and Saddle 
ROM present 


indications 
it would seem that, 
‘ for general outdoor 
wear during the 
warm weather, the 

fxs y hitherto ubiquitous 
knickers have been superseded by com- 
binations of sports jackets and flannels, 
at least among the majority of smartly 
turned out men. This is as it should 
be, for while knickers are all very 
well on the golf course or, later in 
the year, for shooting, I am not cer- 
tain that their presence on tennis courts 
or at garden parties is altogether 
happy. 

Sports jackets, or blazers, may be 
had in so many different colors and 
materials, and these in turn may be 
complemented by such a wide variety 
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ollo just plays~-: 
Ko ° ee: rs 


HIS is a true story of a 

Port Washington two- 
year-old. His name isn't 
Rollo. Well, Rollo accepts 
all crackers offered. He eats 
Beech-Nut and uses the others 
as toys. The Beech-Nut Bis- 
cuits really are different. 
They are made in the style of 
the best imported, rich, flaky 
and delicious. Genuinely 
good—all the way through. 
Always fresh. Cost little. 

FIVE VARIETIES 


Scot Cake Butter Sweets | Cream Crackers 
Vanilla Tea Wafers Chocolate Tea Wafers 


Beech-Nut 


Biscuit Dainties 
“Each variety packed separately” 
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f flannel trousers, that no two men 
need dress alike. Again, the sports 
jacket is one of the few garments that 
an be ready-made yet entirely satis- 
factory, for accuracy in its tailoring 
s not nearly so important as in a 
lounge coat. 

The shops are filled with flannel 
trousers, some of them in strange and 
wonderful patterns. The safest, of 
course, is the time-honored white va- 
riety, unstriped, in either flannel, doe- 
skin or serge. They should be cut 
even fuller than regular trousers, I 
am told, tapering a bit below the knee. 
The belled bottom of recent memory 
is NO more correct now than it was 
when it enjoyed its unfortunate pop- 
ularity. At Saks-Fifth Avenue I saw 
some excellent gray and biscuit flan- 
nels, with and without stripes. 


PORTS coats are popular in gabar- 

dine, blue, gray or brown flannel, 
and in a variety of light tweeds. One 
of the best dressed men I have seen 
recently wore a tan gabardine coat, 
white serge trousers, brown-and-white 
buck shoes, a soft white broadcloth 
shirt, a solid blue four-in-hand, and a 
tan leghorn hat with the brim turned 
down. If you are looking for sports 
coats don’t miss the display at De Pin- 
na’s, where the range is high, wide and 
handsome. 

If you like to wear wool socks dur- 
ing the summer, look in at Peck & 
Peck. I saw some corkers there, in 
pastel shades and in white with en- 
gaging decorations. Some of them are 
a trifle blatant, but gaiety in dress is 
entirely permissible out-of-doors. 

You cannot find, anywhere in town, 
better sports shoes than those sold at 
the Fortmason Shop, at 719 Madison 
Avenue. Most of the department stores 
and sporting-goods shops goin for trick 
golf shoes of one kind or another— 
some of them quite good, too—but the 
Fortmason product bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of custom work. You can 
spot its shoes, among a group of 
ready-mades, at fifty paces. Prices run 
from $17 up. 


UITE a few men have asked my 

advice concerning suitable sum- 
mer riding clothes. Most of them 
felt that light breeches of cotton or 
gabardine are in order, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, these materials are not ap- 
preciably cooler than the popular 
cavalry twill, nor are they nearly so 
comfortable. In hot weather you sweat 
(no, not perspire!) through cotton 
breeches; they lose their shape; they 





ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 22 








ANTON BRUEHL 


wr “Have you noticed something strange 
about this ferris wheel?” PRY “Yes, the pass- 
engers. They’re far too distinguished for 
Coney Island.” sg “Maybe they're visiting 
diplomats from some foreign country.” #R 
“They look more like the editorial board 
of The New Yorker.” gg “Don’t be funny. 
They're merely every-day citizens wearing 


Fabric Group suits!” 


If you would like to add a touch of distinction to your 
general ensemble, permit us. Fabric Group Suits, 
$35, $40, $45 at Weber cid Heilbroner stores only. 
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ORRussexs Sports Shop features 
every smart bathing fashion ina colorful var- 
iety, —every conceivable type of swimming 
Suit, Cap, Belt, Shoes, Coolie Coats and 
Beach mode at moderate prices —of course. 
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look like the devil and the seams hard- 
en until they cut into the inner side 
of your legs. If you are susceptible 
to heat, discard boots and breeches and 
wear jodhpurs, but make sure that 
they are of some durable material. 

Another point. Grooms and profes- 
sionals invariably wear either puttees 
or jodhpurs. Also their coats are too 
tight, though their appearance, on the 
whole, is extremely smart. Yet it is 
just as well, I presume, to avoid the 
possibility of being asked to hold some- 
one’s horse. 

Light tweed or shetland riding coats 
are both smart and cool. But don’t 
expect them to wear like iron. A 
great many men ride coatless and hat- 
less during the summer months—but 
they don’t succeed in being mistaken 
even for grooms. And I'd rather be 
taken for a professional than a tyro— 
wouldn’t you? —Bow.Ler 


GESTURE 


[° a gold blaze of sunset, on one 
of the railroad bridges which 
overtop the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford above 125th Street, 
I saw a kid run halfway across, leap 
into the arms of a young workman 
in overalls and hold himself in that 
posture several seconds while the man’s 
face was hidden in the child’s curls. 
They were evidently father and son. 
Doubtless, the same gesture may be 
witnessed at the hour of six P.M. in 
London, Paris, Petrograd, Constanti- 
nople and Kalamazoo. Anyway, this 
moment of spontaneous action in sus- 
pense was plastic, noble, magnificent 
of its sort, perfect in its line. It was 
the sort of thing painfully, though 
successfully, achieved after long mo- 
ments of posturing in a sentimental 
movie. It was Bacchus and the Faun. 
It was—Oh, to the devil with all 
literary analogies! It revealed that 
nature is always superior to art—at 
least, in our city. 

—CUTHBERT WRIGHT 


The late appearance of the Vindicator 
this week is attributable to several causes, 
the most principalest of which is that ye 
editor went off on his fourth annual spree 
for this spring and it took him four days 
to get back and the remainder of the week 
to get over it—Montgomery (Tenn.) 
V indicator. 


Hm-m. And our New York Times 


was late this morning. 














THE NEW YORKER 
A RURAL ROUT 


HAPPIE’S hair is curly and is 
C chewed off all round her head 
to represent a breeze; “wind- 
blown,” I think she calls it. She 
somehow gives me the impression of 
being, herself, slightly “‘wind-blown.” 
“Nobody will bother you,” she tele- 
phoned one Wednesday morning in 
reference to an alleged quiet week- 
end on Long Island. “We believe 
in letting people amuse themselves. 
You will be free to do anything you 
want to. Don’t forget your golf 
sticks, bathing-suit, and tennis racquet. 
And don’t forget George.” 

Now George works in Wall Street. 
He works pretty hard, particularly in 
cetting to Wall Street and in leaving 
Wall Street. His training as halfback 
on the Harvard football team, he says, 
is invaluable to him in getting on and 
off the Wall Street subway trains. 
The point I make is that George’s 
working in the Street is proof of his 
being in good physical trim. My own 
trim is but slightly inferior to his. It 
wasn’t as if we were a pair of weak- 
lings looking for a sanatorium. 


HEN our train drew up at 

Westhampton I could see Chap- 
pie standing bareheaded in the seat of 
her roadster, scanning the pallid fugi- 
tives from the city. 

“Step on it!” cried the girl, as we 
appeared stumbling through the 
crowd. “We want to get in a couple 
of sets before the beach!” 

This was a liberal interpretation of 
our wants as far as I was concerned, 
but we threw our luggage pellmell 
into the rumble and jumped aboard; 
Chappie slipped into gear and swooped 
round the first curve. 

Chappie’s theory of driving a car 
is not to pull out until she sees the 
whites of their eyes. We sighted a ten- 
ton truck about a mile from the sta- 
tion, bearing down upon us like a 
freight train. Our speedometer, I no- 
ticed, read 43 m.p.h. I had on a 
new straw hat. I took it off. 


We missed the truck by seven- 
eighths of an inch. It was “hogging 
the road,” Chappie explained. We 
pulled up beside the house as if the 
decision not to drive on into the din- 
ing-room were an impulse of the last 
moment. 

“Speed it up,” said Chappie. 
“We'll be on the court.” I thought 
I could already feel the rings begin- 
ning to form under my eyes. 

We mixed our doubles with the 
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On October first next, certain 
New York families will acquire 
the address: 773 Fifth Avenue, at 59th 
Street. They will live in residence-apart- 
ments, proportioned to private-house luxury and 
furnished with their own treasures. Sherry domestics 
will care for their apartments. Sherry food will be served 
in their dining rooms. Sherry butlers will become their butlers. . . 
What an ideal scheme of things! One is free to stay or flit. Yet 
one’s perfect household goes on forever . .. There are economic 
advantages, too. Seven rooms supplant twice the number . . . The 
Sherry-Netherland is more than a place to live; it is a way of liv- 
ing. Occupancy in October. For rates and information, apply to 
the renting office, Sherry-Netherland Corporation, William C. 
Warren, renting manager; telephone, Regent 7272. »r xr uw 


Clke SHERRY - NETHERLAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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D’Andrea white 
flannels may not do 
much to perfect 
your stroke, but 
they will give you 
the self-assurance 
that is an asset 
both onthe tennis court and 


elsewhere. Ready to Wear $20 


D Andrea Brothers tuc 


MEN'S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
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That man, said a Big Executive recently, as he nodded 
toward an employee 

Looks like his collar 

He’s soft, he’s down, and he looks very pinched— 

A man with soft clothes, soft collars, soft tongue 

Cannot meet the man who is an upstanding, clean-cut 
starched collar man. 

The Inferiority Complex 

Is reflected in the wrinkles of the collar and the clothes 

A well pressed suit and a clean Arrow starched collar 

Are the ear marks of the winning man. 


ARROW COLLARS 
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help of a rather large girl named 
Eleanor. It was an unequal sort of 
game, but, as Chappie said, we did 
get some exercise out of it. “Peps 
you up a bit for the ocean,” said Chap- 
pie after twenty or thirty minutes. 
“Get your bathing-suits.” 


P the stairs and down again and 
we set out for the Beach Club as 
if the tide was going out and never 
coming back. We had a smart quarter 
of an hour of ball-throwing on the 
sand, finishing it off with a half-mile 
sprint down the beach. After this we 
had a light game of leapfrog, Elea- 
nor not being so light. Then we all 
went out to play with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When Chappie’s father at tea said, 
“Scotch, anybody?” I took it eagerly, 
like a man who has just staggered 
in out of a storm. 


HERE was among us a long, 

lean man whom everybody called 
Chick. He had been on so many week- 
ends that his skin was the color of an- 
tique furniture. Chick was the only 
one of us who responded with any 
heart when Chappie, in reference to 
the moment’s lassitude, cried: “What’s 
the matter with everybody? Come on 
—let’s not stagnate here!” 

We had a couple of sets of deck 
tennis just to keep from getting stiff. 

After dinner there was a brief lull, 
caused by Chappie’s fleeing upstairs to 
get a coat. I saw George capitulate 
to a yawn. “Never mind,” I said 
to him, “we can all sleep tomorrow, 
praise be to God.” 

Then Chappie’s father approached 
us and said, “We’re counting on you 
two to make up the four-ball with 
Chick and me in the morning. Break- 
fast here at seven-thirty—” 


“W OVELY weather,” said Elea- 

nor, as we shot through the dark, 
clinging desperately to the sides of the 
roadster. I told the dear girl that up 
to that moment I hadn’t got round to 
noticing whether the sun was shining 
or not. 

The musicians at Canoe Place Inn 
got tired about three o'clock and 
played “Home, Sweet Home,” which 
stirred me greatly, bringing to my 
mind my own home sweet home with 
the beds of roses in every room. 

Up at seven-fifteen. Eight holes, 
lunch, eighteen holes, ocean, tea: 
“Scotch, anybody?” said Chappie’s 
father. I reached for it weakly. 

After dinner through a sort of haze 
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[ saw Chappie winding the Victrola. 
“There Ain’t No Maybe—’”’ said 
the girl, and with a smack of her 
hands she started in. 

I gathered my bones together and 
limped out.... 

} 

““EORGE and I took the eight 

J a.m. train back to town. I had 
ircles under my eyes that looked like 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“That Chick boy stood it better 
than anybody else,” I remarked, put- 
ting my ticket where the conductor 
could find it without disturbing me. 
My eyes snapped shut like the jaws 
‘f hungry seals. 

“He’s trying to get in shape to 
swim the Channel,” said George. 

“He’ll find it child’s play,” I mum- 
led, “after this sort of thing.” 

—MANHATTAN 


OUR ALERT READERS 


The Editors of THE NEw YorKER: 


SIRS: 


HAT do you mean “with 
ferry facilities what they are 
across the Sound”? They are 
the only logical way to get from 
Westchester County or Connecticut to 
Long Island. The one _ between 
Oyster Bay and Stamford I know 
most about. She’s keeping her sched- 
ule like clockwork this summer (an 
hour and a quarter across), with a 
salty old captain that knows his 
oysters. A fine white ship, the Chel- 
ea, with room for forty-five cars (I 
think), and room, too, to walk the 
deck or dance if the spirit moves you. 
You can even buy a sandwich. And 
if you have an eye for sailboats, 
yachts, or Sound estates, you’ll like the 
view. She sails from Stamford— 
where’s my _ schedule?—at 7:00, 
10:00, 1:30, 5:30, and 9:00; and 
from Oyster Bay at 8:30, 11:30, 
3:30, 7:30, and 10:30. Daylight 
Saving Time. 
Try it and see if it doesn’t save 
you both time and disposition. 
A. Loomis 


Well, we have tried it. And we 
do like it, in particular the oyster 
fleet on the other shore—the Siva, the 
Elrena, the W. H. Hoy, and the 
Spray. But it still takes us between 
two and three hours to motor from 
Mount Vernon to Port Washington, 
a distance—as the Lindbergh flies— 
of about ten miles—THE Eprrors 
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VANITY, VANITY, 
ALL 1S VANITY 


Primrose House offers the Triple Vanity, 
a wafer-thin refillable compact for the 
purse, that holds lip rouge, compact rouge, 
powder and a mirror for inspection. 
Priced at two-fifty—refills, fifty cents each. 


Face molding treatments by appointment. 





All Primrose House preparations for sale by the following: 
B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, 
James McCreery & Co., Russeks, John Wanamaker, Saks & Co., 
Stern Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Abraham & Straus, 
Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 























Acknowledging a Kindness 


\ = YOU WISH 


s to acknowledge a kindness with a gift, we suggest 
5 a hand-blocked foulard cravat with handkerchief 
to match—such as university men, here and 


abroad, wear with informal good taste. 


Our Sportsman’s Book of Events, sent on request, 


features gifts for men. 
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OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET : NEW YORK 
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CCL L LOTH IN ING 
Gentlemens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Bathing Suits, Beach Coats, etc. 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


| BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
QITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
| Taseost com. Gonsroe Covers Reae 220 Bcuceve 
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THE SUM 


Fillips to the Moribund Seasop 


HESE are sul- 

try days in the 

theatre. A dozen 

old shows slipped 

quietly off into the 

summer night last 

. week, and two or 

three recent ones seemed uncertain 

whether to accompany them or to try 
their fortune a little longer. 

Riding jauntily on the wave of in- 
dignation over ticket gouging, Mur- 
ray Phillips continues to occupy play- 
houses with what are popularly known 
as popular-priced revivals. It is called 
repertory, and it costs only two dol- 
lars, top. His latest is Margaret 
Anglin in “The Woman of Bronze,” 
at the Lyric. Apparently, the pro- 
ducer became fretful at giving his 
audience such a lot for two dollars, 
for the third act was conducted en- 
tirely in gulps and whispers, which, 
although they may have been thrilling 
to Miss Anglin and Pedro de Cordo- 
ba, were pleasingly soporific to every- 
one behind the third row. 

It is, in fact, necessary to record 
that the capable Miss Anglin, as the 
neglected wife of an artist, was com- 
pelled to gulp her way through a 
great deal of the play. She toiled 
against the swash lines of a heavily 
written, billowy play—but she might 
have spared herself a little. 

The play is from the French by 
Paul Kester, was seen here six years 
ago, and is one of Miss Anglin’s stage 
successes. Why, we do not know. 
Long before putting on long pants, 
we had a native suspicion of any play 
whose theme was an artist’s search for 
a certain “look”? on someone’s face, 
so that he might create a masterpiece 
and win a prize. Mr. de Cordoba, as 
Leonard Hunt, had just such a search 
ahead of him. In the third act his 
wife supplied him with the look be- 
cause of her great suffering—which 
was partially understandable. The cast 
includes Ralph Morgan as Paddy 
Griggs, and Mary Fowler as Sylvia 
Morton, the girl who distracted the 
artist’s attention from his work. 





Py CARRILLO, in that one-man 
comedy, “Lombardi, Ltd.,” is 
the Phillips offering at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre. This was first 
aired in New York ten years ago, and 
has since become something of a 
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wrrections and Sudden Deaths 


“Tom” show to the frontier towns of 
this country. It has the bucolic virtue 
of complete wholesomeness, and it has 
Mr. Carrillo as the pure dressmaker 
with the fashionable clientele and the 
Italian accent. In the course of an 
evening, Mr. Carrillo probably speaks 
more words per cubic inch of drama 
than any other person on the stage at 
the present moment, and in his tor- 
rents of speech he is quite amusing, 
particularly when he is at the tele- 
phone. We checked him carefully 
with the voluble Italian who rakes 
our lawn, and can pronounce him 
flawless. 

The play itself is sometimes gay, 
always innocuous, and entirely lack- 
ing in essential vitality. It purports 
to have New York for its locale, but 
there is no feeling of the city. The 
gum-chewing mannequins who work 
in Lombardi’s dress shop depend for 
their comedy on their attempts to con- 
trol their broad New York tongue 
and speak Park Avenue. But, un- 
fortunately, they don’t know gum 
chewing. 

The plot, if you remember, is full 
of ten-cent smiles and tears—the lov- 
able dressmaker loses the girl he thinks 
he adores, and also loses all his money, 
and when things look blackest the 
audience is pleased to learn that a 
friend has settled the debts and a little 
girl in his own shop is really the girl 
for him, anyway. ‘The performance 
was greatly brightened for us in the 
first act by the unexpected appearance 
of the wide-eyed Eunice Hunt in an 
Oriental costume. As Daisy, a man- 
nequin who aspires to be ruined, she 
did a short turn which was the fun- 
niest thing in the show to this observer 
—with the possible exception of Mr. 
Carrillo’s curtain speech in which he 
tried to mention the shop that fur- 
nished the gowns without letting any- 
body know he was publicizing. 


ACKING several things we could 

name, but possessing Andrew 
Tombes, the musical comedy “Talk 
About Girls” recently arrived at the 
Waldorf Theatre without a struggle. 
(If the title refers to the ladies of 
the chorus, we had as lief not talk 
about them.) For about the first 
twenty minutes of this light-footed 
show, the music, ascribed to Harold 
Orlob and Stephen Jones, seemed 








“What's the verdict?” 


Will you ignore the truth until it 
is too late? Many men and women 
do. And when maddening pain 
drives them to their dentist in 
search of relief they discover that 
neglect has taken high toll in 
precious health... 
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4 Out of 5 Invite Dread Pyorrhea 


If let alone, Pyorrhea reaps a rich harvest. Its poison 
forming in pockets at the base of the teeth ravages 
the system, threatens good health and often causes 
such serious ills as rheumatism, neuritis and anemia. 

It marks 4 persons out of 5 past 40 and thousands 
younger. These uneven odds can be bettered. 

You can safeguard good health and keep your teeth 
and gums sound by practising these simple preventive 
measures. Have your dentist make a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums at least twice a year. 
And start using Forhan’s Se the Gums, now. 

This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S.., 
for many years a Pyorrhea specialist, forstalls Pyor- 
rhea if used in time, as well as preventing trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid, used by dentists everywhere in the treatment 
of this disease. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps teeth white and free 
from acids which cause decay. 

As a measure of safety, start using Forhan’s regu- 
larly, morning and night. Teach your children to use 
it. They'll like its taste. And it is health insurance 
for which they'll thank you in years to come. At 
all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 














We Make 
This Promise 





Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. 
you try this new, sparkling Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant once you'll never go back 
to ordinary mouth-washes that only hide bad 
breath with their telltale odors. . 
Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. 
At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 
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days? Caruso lived there and Old King Cole 
hung over the long, damp bar? 


Sometimes, the crowd stayed late and high- 
balls came too often. But the next morn- 
ing, the real New Yorker cleared his head 
with a glass of Tarrant’s and was ready for 
the market to open. 


Tarrant’s is a marvelous saline that you drink 
like a mineral water. It is pleasant to the 
taste and brings almost immediate relief. 


Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant’s 
for indigestion, constipation, headache, dys- 
pepsia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians” 
letters in our files testify to its effectiveness. 


A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass of 
water makes a wonderful drink. Get a bottle 
of time-tested, time-proved Tarrant’s from 
your druggist today. Make it a 
morning drink. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANTS 


SELTZER APERIENT 
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ad pe TARRANTS 
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HE public conscience 
winking at a certain 
amendment does not seem 
to register remorse. 
But what a contrite epi- 
taph, should your depar- 
ture be caused by a poison- 
ous article! 


Let us prevent it 


MUNSCH & CO. 
51 East 45th Street 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


Analyist chemist in the utmost 


J Sd 
o¢ o¢ 























bearable but unnecessary. Then, ap- 
parently, some one was dispatched 
hastily to ask Mr. Gershwin how mu- 
sic is written, whereupon Russell 
Mack and Jane Taylor stepped for- 
ward and broke into the title piece— 
which seemed to us a bold-faced steal 
from “Oh, Kay!” 

The show is pleasant warm-weather 
diversion, mounted without much ef- 
fort, and played with good spirit. It 
is from a play by John Hunter Booth. 
Mr. Tombes, as a _ four-flushing 
chauffeur, and Russell Mack, as a 
young man returning to his home 
town without a dollar, carry the com- 
edy along on a level with, we’ll say, 
the Sixth Avenue Elevated. There is 
something always provocative about 
the droll Mr. Tombes, and he is 
occasionally abetted by the brunette 
charm of Frances Upton, who dances 
but doesn’t really sing. The story 
turns on Booster Week in a small 
town, with the two male principals 
arriving in a borrowed Rolls, with no 
visible means’ of support. In the end, 
if you must know, they buy a water- 


fall. 


MONG the other productions 

which permit a person to sit con- 
tentedly at home on his porch in the 
suburbs is the “Baby Mine” revival, 
which was at Chanin’s Forty-sixth 
Street Theatre at the moment of writ- 
ing (and won’t be anywhere at the 
moment of reading). On such slim 
farcical pretence Roscoe (“Fatty”) 
Arbuckle returned to the legitimate 
stage, trailing his memories behind 
him. He received, it’s worth noting, 
a warm reception. Evidently a fat 
man, particularly if he holds a baby 
in his arms, is still a popular sight 
per se. 


N the midst of our humid current 
drama, we recall with _ intense 
pleasure the fleeting glimpse of 
“Julius Caesar” afforded by the Play- 
ers’ Club in their annual manner. 
Tyrone Power, Basil Rathbone, and 
James Rennie gave the boards of the 
New Amsterdam in that one week a 
tremulous thing to remember, and the 
Players are hereby thanked for having 
rung a sort of dignified final curtain 

on the winter season. 
—SauL WRIGHT 


Lost: Octagon-shaped lady’s gold 
watch.—Adv. in the Turrell (Mo.) Ad- 


vance. 
Has she looked on all sides? 
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A golf model expressly made 
for golfing. Broad-shouldered, 
allowing ample freedom for 
a full swing. Full cut knick- 
ers, with extra trousers for 
town wear. 
















Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to $65 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 
























Infections find those 
SHAVING 
NICKS! 


Even the most careful razor leaves 
your skin open to germs of infection. 
Skin blemishes often result. 

It is easy to give your skin the 
antiseptic care it needs! Simply dash 
Pinaud’s Lilac over your face right 
after the shave. 

Pinaud’s Lilac gives a firm smooth- 
ness, a fresh, clear glow to the skin. 
It is also the safest, most healing 
antiseptic you can use! 

BYY Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or de- 

partment store. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. Pinaud 

Incorporated, 220 East 21st Street, New 

York — sole distributors for Parfumerie 


Ed. Pinaud, Paris. Canadian distributors, 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 204-206 King 


Street, East, Toronto. 


PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


[ Lilas de France } 
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POLO 


Fine Exhibitions in In- 
tercollegiate Matches 


OLO runs closer 

to form than al- 
most any _ other 
game, and so real 
surprises are rare, 
that is, surprises that 
justify the term up- 
sets. Thus Yale and 
Harvard finished the first week’s play 
in the Intercollegiate Polo Champion- 
ship at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club in the lead for the title, 
as had been expected. But while no 
favorite was defeated, there were at 
least two surprises. These were the 
unexpectedly strong showing of the 
Pennsylvania Military College against 
Harvard, and the sudden bracing of 
both the attack and defence of the 
West Point team against Yale’s com- 
bination of men and mounts, which 
seems to be almost a full class ahead of 
the other contenders. The Blue car- 
ries, in Barrett and Guest, the two 
highest handicapped players in the 
college game. Add to that the superb 
mounting of the team and the splen- 
did coaching of Major A. V. Arnold, 
and you have an irresistible force. 
Many of the mounts ridden by Win- 
ston Frederick Churchill Guest are 
thoroughbreds; they look like quarter 
horses, and it is hopeless to try to 
catch them. The rest of the mounting 
is also of the first class. The late 
Payne Whitney presented the team 
with some gorgeous animals, and 
Louis E. Stoddard and others have 
helped out also. Guest’s father, Cap- 
tain the Hon. Frederick E. Guest, a 
polo power at Hurlingham, sent his 
son a consignment of mounts recently, 
and young Guest has been making 
purchases of his own in this country. 
Therefore, the Yale men, the present 
champions, are enormous favorites to 
retain the title. 





y = stormed through a really 
strong Princeton team last Thurs- 
day to win easily. Guest was at his best 
on that day. He was a high scorer, and 
of course was finely supported by 
Barrett, Baldwin and Simmons. So 
soundly planned are the Yale forma- 
tions that the men slip into their posi- 
tions with the precision of the parade 
ground. Some of these formations 
could almost go to music. Better yet, 
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Mellow sunshine flooding every living room . . . break- | 
fast in it . . . all outside rooms, spacious and well | 
planned . . . a permanent town home, towering high | 
above its fashionable neighbors, at less cost than a | 
private house . . . this is No. 133 East 64th Street. | 
The 100% cooperative apartment plan is known to 
be sound, when its sponsors are as sound as the idea. | 
Behind your cooperative apartment find architects | 
and builders in whom you can have confidence, find 
the right location, and you have attained the ideal way | 
of living in New York. | 
No. 133 East 64th Street will be ready for Septem- 
ber occupancy. Apartments of ten to thirteen large, 
| sunny rooms. | 


Purchase prices from $29,900 to $54,600 


(100% cooperative) 


| 
Maintenance only $9.00 per share per year. | 








133 East 64 STREET 


Architects Builders 


The Firm of Kenneth M. Murchison Starrett Brothers, Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


508 
Park Avenue 
































Established 1874 


2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 
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every detail has 
long characterized the 


artistry of WETZEL. 
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Special for 
One Week Only! 


From June 27th to July 2nd 
you can get a Permanent 
wave at Emile’s, dressed in 
the latest style, at the ( 
special low price of $20.00. 


The Emile “Test Curl” will 
be made, as usual, before he- 


ginning each “permanent.” 


(mil 
Hairdresser 





693 fi ft h Ave. eatin 


Plaza 5090. 


Permanent 


Wave ~ ~ 
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the Yale stickwork is also superior to 
that of the other teams. The hitting is 
splendidly timed, and the ball is hoisted 
as if it had been struck with a mashie. 
This crisp, accurate stroking is no mere 
matter of individual excellence. All 
the Yale players, including the substi- 
tutes, have it. It is simply the product 
of scientific instruction and painstak- 
ing practice. In this matter of 
stroking, Guest himself, the longest 
hitter in the colleges, is a better player 
than he was last year, for while he had 
the distance then he now has both dis- 
tance and direction. He is just one big 
polo treat all by himself. 

In the course of the defeat of 
Princeton, some very fine play by the 
Tigers themselves was naturally lost 
to sight. But Bottomley, Erdman, and 
above all Arthur Borden, even though 
outpaced and outplayed by a consider- 
able margin, made some excellent 
strokes, and displayed plenty of good 
sound polo. The two prettiest strokes 
of the matches so far played were con- 
tributed by Arthur Borden. He clipped 
a nearside backhander off the boards, 
turned, came on the ball again, straight 
through the press of the other players, 
and slipped it between the posts with a 
fancy forehander. But the crowd was 
so wrought up over Yale’s storming 
attack that this delicious bit passed 
practically unnoticed. Beaten though 
they were, the Tigers made it plain 
that the revival of real polo at Prince- 
ton is no mere flash. Incidentally, 
when Guest and Barrett leave New 
Haven, Major Arnold will still have a 
fine nucleus for other teams in Wal- 
lop and Phipps. 


HE Cadets, who had shown so 

poorly against Harvard on the 
opening day, furnished their own little 
surprise on Saturday by holding Yale 
down to the score of 7—2. I had 
heard so much about Butler and 
Griffith, the Army forwards, that I 
was disappointed in their showing on 
Thursday. But on Saturday they lived 
up to specifications. Yale sailed right 
out in front, and then things began to 
happen. It was evident that Major 
Holderness had ready a special defence 
against the Yale team, and against 
Guest in particular. For the greater 
part of the game the big Yale forward 
was so thoroughly covered up that he 
could not shake himself free. Of 
course, in the end, this plan paid its 
own price, for it uncovered Barrett at 
No. 3, so it was Barrett’s day to shine. 
That is the objection to a special de- 
fence against one star. It uncovers 
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another man, and if he happens to 
e as good as Barrett, trouble follows. 
It is to be hoped that both Butler 
nd Griffith will keep up their polo, 
because I think they have the stuff in 
them to follow the footsteps of Peter 
Rodes and Charlie Gerhardt. And 
everybody knows how thoroughly these 
two have arrived. Hackman and 
Schwab, No. 3 and back, were more 
than fair, but not quite up to the class 
of the two forwards. The horseman- 
ship of a West Point team goes with- 
out saying. And Major Holderness is 
one of the best coaches in the game. I 
am glad that the Military Academy 
authorities have decided to open the 
play to underclassmen. As it is, Major 
Holderness is obliged to build an entire 
new team every year, a severe handi- 
cap in meeting the college players. 


lg ee a word about Harvard 
4 ‘ pluck. Hard luck has been in the 
saddle at Cambridge all winter and 
spring. The loss to the team of its 
captain, R. A. Pinkerton, was irrep- 
arable, and no one would _ have 
thought the less of the Crimson had 
it failed to enter a team. Not only was 
Pinkerton out of it, but Clark, an- 
other fine player, was needed by the 
Harvard crew, and the crew had to 
come first. It is quite possible that, 
when he steps out of the shell at New 
London, he will go straight to West- 
chester-Biltmore, and get into the sad- 
dle once more. This would certainly 
strengthen the team. However, the 
Crimson scratched around, built up a 
brand-new four, and came to the tour- 
nament. The first day’s showing, 
when Harvard beat the Army, was dis- 
tinctly good. G. Irving made an ac- 
ceptable No. 1, J. P. Cotton appeared 
well at No. 2, W. H. White was a 
real star in the pivot position, and J. P. 
Mandell was a more than competent 
back. The team play was a little shaky. 

On Saturday, Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College, with its star, Burt, 
missing because of injury, made a sur- 
prising showing against Harvard, and 
the Pennsylvanians were just barely 
edged out. J. Whitehurst, at No. 3, 
proved himself a flashy player, and 
indeed the afternoon’s battle was in 
the nature of a duel between him and 
White. P. M. C. was at something of 
a disadvantage in the matter of mounts. 
The ponies had plenty of speed, but 
they were not nearly so handy as Har- 
vard’s string. 

It is an especially well conducted 
tournament, in a most delightful and 
colorful setting. —RicHTr WHuncG 
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DEMEYER 


eNxe an appointment to have an Elizabeth Arden 


Treatment before every social engagement of importance. 
The brisk patting with nourishing creams will bring up 
swift circulation to clear your skin and smooth and firm it. 
The skilful lifting and moulding of the contour with the 
tonic and astringent Preparations will tighten your skin 
and the underlying tissues, 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES 
NEWPORT SOUTHAMPTON 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 
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Pieasant, easy 
access to stored 
treasures 





You may inspect the 


PORTOVAULT 


whenever you wish. 


Your household articles stored 
ina PORTOV AULT, areacces- 
sible whenever you desire. With 
the PORTOV AULT method of 
storage there are no long waits 
in acold warehouse. 


The PORTOVAULT way 
makes access easy and pleasant. 
Drop in at the warehouse at your 
convenience. Be comfortable in 
a reception room of even tem- 
perature, well and tastefully ap- 
pointed. The PORTOVAULT 
will be brought to the room. 
You remove whatever you wish; 
the doors-will be relocked and 
resealed under your superyision; 
and the PORTOVAULT te- 


stored to its private section. 


Weare accepting ordersnow. 
Write or telephone. 


A complimentary booklet describing 
PORTOVAULT Service will be sent 
on request, 





Day & Mover ~~ 
Murray & Voung 


305-307 EAST 61st ST., NEW YORK 
REGent 0340 


PORTOVAULT Service is also 

available at the Hempstea 

Storage Corp., Hempstead,L. I. 
“Bank vault security 


for your household treasures.”’ 


© 19277 D& M-M&Y 
PTITUTICFOCO ORC ORER ROBBER EEEEES! 
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THE OARSMEN 


Solitary 


Pleasures —Mighty 


Eights from Single Scullers Grow 


future, the college oarsman today 

toiling at the sweeps in an eight- 
oared shell will have a chance 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin- 
gle sculling, of rowing in 
pairs and eights. Even now, 
at Yale, single sculling is en- 
couraged; and it is perhaps 
significant that young Fran- 


G ies day, in the not too distant 








Washington, and they have in Gal- 
legher, no longer in the Service, one of 
the best oars who ever sat in a cham- 
pionship Annapolis shell. It 
used to be felt that it would 
be impossible to assemble in 
this country a crew of the 
type of Leander, the great 
English club made up of 
graduates of Oxford and 








cis, stroking this year’s Cor- 
nell Varsity, is of the third generation 
of oarsmen who have known some- 
thing about sculling. The old-timers 
will tell you that the man who cannot 
handle a single is not a real oarsman; 
and there is a great deal in it. When it 
comes to strengthening a crew in an 
emergency, the crafty coach will turn 
to the man who has had experience in 
a single, for he can row either a port 
or a starboard oar, and after his lonely 
experience in his own cranky craft, the 
steady eight, with seven other men to 
help keep the ship on its keel, presents 
no problem. While I do not think the 
Intercollegiate Regatta Association is 
prepared just now to restore either the 
singles or the fours to the Hudson re- 
gatta, I do know that many of the col- 
leges are encouraging work in singles 
and pairs. It is true, of course, that 
the stroke is vitally different from the 
sweep oarsman’s stroke; it makes for 
an even, all-round development. 


HE marked difference in length 

of shell between an eight and a 
four, whether the four be rowed with 
or without coxswain, is troublesome 
to the sweep rower who changes from 
the larger craft. The new and small- 
er boat is really cranky and takes a 
deal of clever handling, as four Co- 
lumbia veterans, led by Frank Brodil, 
discovered some time ago when they 
were entered by the Lone Star Club 
for the Olympic trials at Philadel- 
phia. ‘They never did quite get the 
hang of the new craft. But clubs are 
coming more and more to depend on 
college oarsmen for their entries in 
such events as the Independence Day 
Regatta. The New York Athletic 
Club is building up a crew whose 
backbone comes from the colleges, 
coached by Frank Mehrhoff, an old- 
time Harlem River oarsman. The 
Winged Footers draw their men from 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, even far-off 


Cambridge; this because of 
differences in style of stroke. That 
ghost, it seems, has been laid, for 
Mehrhoff formed last season a finely 
taught crew that was well together, 
even though assembled from institu- 
tions where differences in style were 
marked. The answer lies partly in the 
fact that Mehrhoff himself is an ex- 
ceptional coach. However, the same 
thing is being done on the Schuylkill 
River. 

The coaches handling this type of 
eight first make real boatmen out of 
the college sweep-swingers, and then 
fit them together in the shell. Dow 
Walling of Washington stroked last 
year’s Winged Foot eight, and Gal- 
legher was at bow. At that time there 
was a great gulf between the style of 
stroke taught by Callow, and that fa- 
vored by Glendon. Yet these two men 
were brought perfectly together by 
Mehrhoff. Just what the combination 
will be this year it is a little early to 
say, but probably the backbone of it 
will be college oarsmen. 


O revert for the moment to this 

matter of singles work as prep- 
aration for the eight. There is an old 
story that perhaps some of the younger 
generation of oarsmen have not heard. 
The scene was the Charles River, 
Boston. Harvard was doing well in 
the college rowing world then, and 
the collegians thought they knew about 
all there was to know about sweep 
rowing. It happened that there was 
a famous group of professional scull- 
ers in the neighborhood. Fred Plaist- 
ed was one of them, George Hosmer 
another, and the rest were of about 
the same calibre. Talking to Plaisted 
one day, a famous Harvard oarsman 
ventured the opinion that eight col- 
legians could beat any eight single 
scullers that could be joined up. 
Plaisted did not think so. A mild 


wager was the result. The race was 
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rowed ata mile. The old-timers were 
without special training or any par- 
ticular preparation. It was an eight 
that never had been together in the 
same boat before. The scullers 
promptly took a couple of lengths’ lead 
on Harvard and then went over into 
the Harvard lane, giving.the Crimson 
oarsmen their wash. The victory was 
won by some half-dozen lengths. Af- 
ter the race the Harvard expert said to 
Plaisted: “You did a most unsports- 
manlike thing. Why did your crew 
cive ours your wash?” “Qh,” re- 
plied the whimsical veteran, “‘oh, that 
wash; why, we were all through with 


a” 


ITH collegians more and more 
drifting to the rowing clubs it 
seems only a question of time when 
pressure will be brought on all the 
rowing colleges to widen the scope of 
their rowing—to turn out all sorts of 
craft rather than merely specialize in 
the big eights. It is well to remember 
that away back in the long ago the 
first American victory at the British 
Henley was won by a four, not an 
eight, from Columbia College. It 
should also be remembered that in 
the old Saratoga days many colleges 
were represented by fours that could 
not have stood the expense of prepar- 
ation and coaching, let alone trans- 
portation, of eight-oared crews. 
Rowing in the colleges never was 
in a healthier condition than now, 
but it needs to be spread to more col- 
leges. And it is desirable for col- 
leges that want to begin in a small 
way to institute some sort of regatta 
with events for singles, pairs and 
fours, double sculls, etc. Cornell’s 
long list of triumphs was founded on 
the first six-oared crew. ‘There was 
a famous four in 1888, and indeed, 
in those early days, there were many 
outside races held in fours. The old- 
er men will remember that Amherst, 
Williams and Dartmouth were able 
to turn out crews when the boats were 
small and the crews only fours. Wes- 
leyan had a crew, and there were 
others. 


HERE is a growing sentiment 

for rowing in certain Southern 
colleges. Ohio State will also, doubt- 
less, take up the sport soon. It is 
well to begin such a sport in a mild 
form, both because of expense and 
the undergraduate tendency to expect 
too much all of a sudden. Smaller 
boats and smaller crews are the an- 


swer, —H. R. 















Wena eatsé 


EMBARRASSING ~MomENTS 
When the hard-boiled traffic cop bawls 


. be nonchalant .. . lighta 
MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled 
to life’s better things 


you out.. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who will be absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request only that notification be sent at least three weeks in 
advance of the date with which it is to take effect. 


THE NEw YORKER, 
25 West 45TH STREET, NEw York. 
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“Vou look 


Budge. Business? 


worried, 


“Got to down the 
overhead. Don't know how 


to do it. 


cut 


“Why not start by firing 
that balmy blonde who 
spends all phoning 
about town for your the- 
atre tickets. Snap ‘em up 
yourself at the first stop. 
Bascom’s, just above 44th, 


day 


you know...” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, 

Ambassador, Vanderbilt, Astor, Com- 

modore, Belmont, Murray Hill, Im- 
perial and Williams Club 
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THE EXOTIC AND UNUSUAL 
PAINTED SHAWLS, DRESSES 
AND SCARVES 


THE PAINT BOX 
60 West 55th Street 


























THE RACE 
TRACK 


Brooklyn Handicap Sur- 
prises — Old Champion 
Comes Back 

NXT ONE will be- 
4 grudge the 
victory of Peanuts 
in the Brooklyn 
Handicap, for 
there is no gamer 
horse—or better, 
for his pounds and 
inches—in _ train- 
ing. In the spring of 1924, Bob 
Gerry, in selecting names for his two- 
year-olds, decided to give the bay colt, 
by Ambassador 4th—Agnes Sard, the 
name Poincaré. George Odom, his 
trainer, objected. “You’re not going 
to make this little fellow carry around 
a name like that, are you!” he said. 
“Why, he’s no bigger than a pint of 
peanuts.” And Peanuts it was. Pea- 
nuts has grown some since then, has 
beaten many bigger horses and has set 
a world’s record for a mile and a fur- 
long—he ran within a fifth of a sec- 
ond of it in winning last Saturday. 
Unlike Roamer, however, he is not a 
weight carrier and more than 120 
pounds will stop him in most any 
company. Under 112 in the Brooklyn, 
he followed the pace for a mile and 
then came on grimly in the last fur- 
long to win his first classic handicap 
by the same distance by which he lost 
it a year ago. 





TOO am a plain man, I cannot 

gloze, so it is hard to reconcile the 
improvement of Chance Play at 
Aqueduct with his race in the Sub- 
urban. He had no speed in that race at 
Belmont Park (in spite of impressive 
trials under the watch) but in both 
races at Aqueduct (I grant you that 
he favors the course) he was out in 
front almost to the end, while in the 
Brooklyn he ran as fast as_ horses 
can run. Even at his best form, I do 
not think he could have beaten the 
Crusader which ran in the Suburban, 
but I do think the stewards should 
utter a discreet ““How come?” over the 
improvement of Averell Harriman’s 
horse and the equally disappointing 
performance of Crusader. 


E shall not, I believe, see 
Crusader under colors for some 
time. Sam Riddle burned up when 
132 pounds was assigned Man 0’ 
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The Deity of Dining We 
presides over the 
Whitehall, inspir- 
ing magical culi- 
nary preparations 
that make food fit 
for angels —and 
New Yorkers. 


HOTEL 


“Whitehall 


‘Restaurant 


Hotel suites of one, two or three 
outside rooms, furnished or un- 
furnished, lease or short term. 
Same management as Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and Hotel White 


Broadway at 100th Street 











Starting Sun., June 26th 


LAST WEEK! 


of the most sensa- 
tional picture melo- 
dramas of all time. 


Produced by Merian 
Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack. 


A Paramount Picture 


POPULAR PRICES 
Continuous from 11:30a.m. 
AT THE REFRIGERATED 


RIVOLI 


Broadway at 49th 
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\War’s best son, and, [ fancy, ran him 

sr the Brooklyn in a gesture of pro- 
test, though he was confident of vic- 
ory. He will not get weight off in 
the handicaps to come by keeping his 
horse in the barn; Mr. Vosburgh is too 
old a hand for that. The surprise to 
me was that Walter Jeffords’ Mars did 
not start in the Brooklyn. If he had, 


| don’t think Peanuts would have won. 


i is a pleasure to welcome a cham- 
pion of other days, and Grey Lag 
has come back after three years of 
sultanic ease at Rancocas Farm, to win 
at the first asking. As Sam Hildreth 
was saddling and fussing over Grey 
Lag in the paddock last Friday, Earl 
Sande came in. ““There’s my old pal,” 
said Sande. “I never thought Id 
have to ride against him. He sure 
looks good. He is a great horse.” 

Sam Hildreth is a master trainer, for 
it takes the highest skill to bring a 
nine-year-old stallion back to racing 
condition. Grey Lag bounded along 
with all his old élan in the mile race, 
and, in the words of Hildreth,“ showed 
those youngsters something.” Sam 
brought Purchase back, too, six years 
ago, but let us hope Grey Lag stands 
training better than the handsome son 
of Ormondale. 


BACKER of Brooms for the 

Hudson Stakes opined ruefully 
after the race that from now on he 
was with the reformers against Dice 
and Scotch and Soda. Brooms cost 
$20,000 at the yearling sales last 
August and looks to be worth every 
penny of it. George Sloan was not 
entertaining an angel unawares, for 
the colt was backed from fifteens to 
eights and finished third. With an eye 
to the future, I think Brooms worth 
remembering. 


M rs. H. C. Purpps and her broth- 
er, Ogden Mills, who race in 
partnership under the nom de course 
of the Wheatley Stable, started off 
with a piece of racing luck in getting 
Dice among the yearlings they bought 
from Mr. Whitney last year. Dice 
has started four times and won all of 
his races—three of them stakes: the 
Colorado, Juvenile, and Hudson, tak- 
ing up his penalty in the last two and 
conceding big weight to his fields. 
Until the pick of the juveniles in the 
leading stables strut their stuff—not 
until Saratoga, most likely—the son of 
Dominant and Frumpery must be 
ranked the best of his age. 

—Aupax MINor 





‘ . “beast,’? she raged, clicking up the receiver “making it a swimming party when she 
knows I can’t wear a bathing suit’ she surveyed the dark shadow that marred her limbs 

. At luncheon some one told her the secret of Wonderstoen—later, on the beach, the 
same arms and legs but now smooth as ivory, soft as flower petals—every trace of hair and 


fuzziness gently ‘erased’? by a magic dainty as her own fastidious self. ‘‘Marie,’”? she com- 
manded that evening, ‘“‘never approach me again with those ill-smelling pastes, liquids and 
chemicals I have found Wonderstoen—the magic of all ages. This rosy little 


compact is sweet, dry, dainty, and has a miraculous way of erasing hair—if you had been an 
active handmaiden you would have discovered it long ago.” 


Write for Booklet 
Sold on a money-back guarantee. ; 
At your toilet goods counter. Won- BELLIN'S Onderstoen 
derstoen de luxe, for arms and a sj ee alee , 
legs, $3.00; by ae $3.15. Won- Erase’ hair this safe, dainty way. 


derstoen facial size, for chin, cheeks Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co. 
and upper lip, $1.25; by mail $1.35 500 Fifth Avenue Dept. Y New York 
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FTER bridge and cig- 

arettes — PUNCH 

.. delightful, refresh- 

ing, cooling, soothing to 

parched throats .. What 

stimulates and restores clever 

thoughts, clever conversation 

so well as a slender, tinkling 

goblet, tall, frosty, enticing, 
intriguing. 


Mission does it so well. You 
will never be without its de- 
licious convenience, once 
tried. No preparation . .it’s 
there . . ready . . always. 





Sota everywhere by such 

good grocers as Acker, 

a & Ne wee tay 

& Tilford;Gristede Bros.; i 

Siodae OP Guenasand Grapefruit and Lemon tool 


johack. 


Distributors: JULIUS WILE & COMPANY — 10 Hubert St., New York City 























The World’s Foremost Actor 
in 
His First American Production 


“The Way of All Flesh” 
with 
Phyllis Haver, Belle Bennett 
and Donald Keith 


A Paramount Picture 
AT THE REFRIGERATED 


RIALTO 


One of the Publix Theatres — Times | Square 




















CAMPING AT 
LAKE GEORGE 


¢ is still possible to reserve a 
few desirable camp sites for all 
or part of the 1927 summer sea- 
son. 

‘Completely equipped camp 
units, each consisting of two 
sleeping tents and a cook-tent; 
cots; bedding; cook-stove; run- 
ning water. 

Unexcelled facilities for bath- 
ing, boating and fishing. Ten 
minutes by motor to golf course. 





One mile from Bolton landing. 
For particulars, address 
E.R. S. | 
c/o THE NEW YORKER | 


25 West 45th Street New York | 




















June 25, 26, 27: Gloria Swan- 
son in ‘‘The Love of Sunya’’; 
June 28, 29: Clara Bow in 
“Rough House Rosie’’; June 
30, July |. Marion Davies in 
“Tillie the Toiler’’; July 2, 

8, 4: Constance Talmadge in 
“Venus of Venice.’”’ Concert 
Orchestra. 
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THE 


5Sth STREET 
CINEMA 


JUST EAST OF SEVENTH AVENUE 
FRESENTS 


‘“‘A Connecticut Yankee 
IN 
King Arthur’s Court’ 


Popular Prices 
Continuous dadly from 1:30 P.M. 
ART CINEMA LEAGUE DIRECTION 














THE SECOND MAN 


G U ] & D Thea. W. 52 St. Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 


The Silver Cord 


souxNGOLDEN THEA. 8.°0"hwas 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 





The Most Remarkable 

Performance ever given 

d in a Motion Picture 
Theatre 


ROXY SYMPHONY 


World’s Greatest ORCHESTRA of 110 
Theatre Chorus of 100 


7th Ave. and 50th St. 
under the personal 


Ballet of 50 


direction Maria Gambarelli 
S. L. Rothafel Prima Ballerina 


(Roxy) ROXY JAZZMANIANS 

















CAPITOL Yy00.0' 
Sist Street 
COMFORT — CHARM — DISTINCTION 
Three virtues we hope never to lose— 
Enhancing the World’s outstanding motion 

picture entertainment— 
ORCHESTRA — BALLET — SOLOISTS 
—Major Edward Bowes 





“Immensely Entertaining.” 
—J. Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times. 


Little me coe 
a heatre FOLLIES 


Eves. 8:30. Matinees Tues- of 1927 
day and Thursday, 2:30. 




















WINTER GARDE Tues. and Sat. 


‘The Circus Princess’? goes toward the top of the list of 
musical offerings’’—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


The Musical Comedy Hit of the Age! 


# CIRCUS PRINCESS 


EORGE DESIREE GLORIA 
HASSELL TABOR ROBE TSoN FOY 
“POODLES” MANNEFORD. and FAMILY 


Eves. 8:30. Pop. Mats. 


BELASCO Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 
Mat. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 
VINCENT YOUMANS Presents 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


WITH LOUISE GROODY 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 




















MADISON SQ. GARDEN, 49th St. & 8th Ave. 


PANTHEON 


de la Guerre 
Vivid, Colorful Entertainment of World War 
also World War Official Motion Pictures 
Daily 9 A.M. to Midnite. Sun. 1 to 12 P.M. 
Auspices Jefferson Memorial Foundation 





JED HARRIS Presents 


ROADWAY’ 


BROADHURST ists: Wea “sat 


By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 




















tds CAMEO is 
STARTING SAT. JUNE 25TH 


American Premiere 


“STREETS o* SORROW" 


Story of Life in Post-War Vienna 


with GRETA GARBO 
WERNER KRAUSS—ASTA NEILSON 


Presented by Film Arts Guild 

















Helen Ford v2" Bie: 


Musical 


PEGGY - ANN ede ELL 


bd | have not Oe 
in a dozen corrouing seasons, enjoyed any 
musical comedy so  much.’’—Alexander 
Woolleott, in N. Y. World 


Ww. 4 St. 8. 8:3 
VANDERBILT fii, “ivan” oo sac 230 














B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 


Knickerbocker Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING “si: 


HONEYMOON LANE 

















"S E 8:30. Mats 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S vss. t 8:50, Mats. 
Theatre, 39th St. No Performances Saturday 
GILBERT MILLER Fresents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant Wife” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 











Series 


June 25, 26, 27: EDDIE CANTOR in ‘‘Special De- 
livery’’; June 28, 29: “‘Casey at the Bat’’ with 
WALLACE BEERY; June 30, July 1: NORMA 
SHEARER in ‘‘The Demi Bride’’; July 2, 3, 4: 
GLORIA SWANSON in “The Love of Sunya.”’ AL 
LENTZ AND HIS TUNEFUL COMEDIANS. 




















EMPIRE Thea., B’way & 40th St, 
Eves. 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


GILBERT MILLER and A. H. WOODS 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“Her Cardboard Lover’’ 


By JACQUES DEVAL 
Adapted by Valerie Wyngate and P. G. Wodehouse 

















The LADDER 


CORT. THEA. #ee:..8:30.. “Matinee 


- Wodicoaay’ 2:3 


SUMMER PRICES. NOTHING OVER §2 
NO PERFORMANCES SATURDAY 
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NOTES OF THE ROAD 


HE new room-cars are now to 

be seen on many trains with 

special conductors encouraging 
the travelling public to look them 
over. There is a comfortable bed, 
running crosswise, with box-springs. 
The back of the chair turns into a 
basin. “There is ice-water in a thermos 
bottle. A table hangs ready on patent 
hinges and there are several novelties 
in ventilation. The cost equals that 
of one-and-a-quarter tickets plus the 
equivalent of two lowers. 


In Los Angeles one can easily ride 
free of charge all day long in sight- 
seeing busses that visit the real-estate 
subdivisions. In some cases free or- 
anges are provided. 


The sea-gulls in San Francisco Bay 
still catch anything that is thrown to 
them, without letting it touch the 
water. 


The slot in the wall for the dis- 
posal of used safety-razor blades is be- 
coming a feature in more and more 
Pullman washrooms. 


Fred Harvey’s meals are still the 
Santa Fe’s best talking-point. 


“Limited” and “Special” seem to 
be going out of style in the nomencla- 
ture of rapid transit, and short movie 
titles are becoming popular. “The 
Chief” and “The Scout” are the 
names of new fast trains between Chi- 
cago and the Coast. ““The Lark” runs 
overnight from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, and “The Cascade” leaps 
from the Golden Gate to Portland in 
less than a day. 


The custom of serving a demitasse 
of black coffee as a preliminary to 
breakfast has spread, particularly in 
the South. 


The railroad station in Salt Lake 
City affords a fine view of the Mor- 
mon Temple. 


On certain trains of the Southern 
Pacific, meals are announced by the 
beating of a four-toned chime through 
the cars, in place of the traditional 
“dinner is served” or first and last 
calls, 


Nine-tenths of the people in an ob- 
servation car still spend their time 
buried in newspapers and magazines 
instead of looking at the scenery. 

—SIGMUND SPAETH 
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The only 7 and 9 room apartments available 
in a new building so far south on the Avenue 


1016 fifth Ave 


Corner of 83rd Street 


An apartment home of distinction, facing 
Central Park, which assures sunlight, air and 
pleasant outlook. 7 and 9 room suites; also sim- 
plex and duplex 12 and 16 room apartments. 
Woodburning fireplaces, herringbone quartered- 
oak floors, kitchen and bathroom tiled to the 
ceiling and glass-enclosed showers in addition to 
bathtubs are a few details that suggest the ex- 
ceptional quality of the building. 
Rentals from $5,500 


September Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [.o. 


15 East 49th Street Agent Plaza 9200 
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© 
CARLTON HOUSE 


22 EAST 47th STREET 
«ADJOINING THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


Unfurnished suites from two to ten rooms; Rental includes 
perfect housekeeping and valet service. Meals served in 
apartments from the Ritz kitchen at same prices as in the 
Ritz restaurant. House is delightfully quiet and owes its 
great reputation to its exceptionally good service. 


cA few apartments for rent next autumn 


Information at the office of Carlton House, 22 
East 47th Street or Brown, Wheelock: Harris, 
Vought & Company, 20 East 48th Street 









































John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
{ TO. a 4.85°€ EACH ach TREATMENT Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dens shee 2ourse 
RESULTS ¢ GUARANTEED July 11 to July 29 
EE CONSULTAT Six Weeks Dramatic Course 
beginning July 11, $100 
e e Enrollments Received Now 
Motion Picture Acting 
REJUVENATION @inre COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 
48 WEST 40 ST. 128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. Plaza 4524 























S it modern, up-to-date, 


sophisticated? .. Has it 
the quiet, the air of good 
taste, the POISE that so 


many seek and so few 


find?... 


Perhaps you’re one of the 
few who may be interested 


in THE DRAKE! 


DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


2 to 7 rooms, unfurnish- 
ed and furnished, with 
serving pantries, $2500 
up, including maid ser- 
vice... Furnished Suites 


by Callingham - Lloyd. 
ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 
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A NOVEL ABOUT THE 
WHOOPS SISTERS 


by PETER ARNO 


At last we have the life and loves 
of The NewYorker'sW hoops Sisters. 
Their rise to fame and fortune has 
been delightfully chronicled by 
their originator, Peter Arno,who 
has written the book and drawn 
the pictures. 


At your bookseller’s $1.75 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Publishers 
37 West 57th St. New York 











RECENT 
BOOKS 


A Japanese Picnic — 
Mysteries and Murders 


—Translations 


OW that time 

tables and 
bathing-suits haunt 
4 Jj the mind the ques- 
' tion arises: what 
<0 books best meet the 
mJ requirements 
of weekend guests and commuters? 
When the shrill vociferations of mis- 
guided birds salute the dawn and 
arouse the harassed visitor from slum- 
bers hitherto lulled by the pleasant 
roar of city life, what could be more 
depressing than to find at one’s bed- 
side books entirely inappropriate to the 
mood of relaxation which one’s flight 
from town presupposes? Having 
dwelt for some months past upon the 
higher altitudes of current literature, 
I will offer some suggestions for the 
guest-room and the valise. 

Absolutely indispensable is “The 
Honorable Picnic,” by Thomas Rau- 
cat, skillfully rendered into English 
by Leonard Cline. The author is a 
Frenchman who evidently knows 
Japan and has an admirable sense of 
Gallic humor, combined with a gift 
of satire which makes this book en- 
chanting. It is the story of a Euro- 
pean who catches the eye of a pretty 
girl at an amusement park in Tokio, 
invites her and her companion to spend 
a day with him in the country, and 
is assisted by his Japanese male friends 
in the most disconcerting manner. 
Their aim is to save the man from 
the dreadful ignominy of prolonged 
female society, and thus, with the best 
intentions in the world, they upset his 
scheme and frustrate his hopes. 






UT of this simple situation the 

author has produced a tale which 
is constantly and irresistibly funny, 
both because of the quaint Oriental 
gravity of the style and of the in- 
herent absurdity of the incidents. The 
narrative is carried through the minds 
of the various participants in the ad- 
venture, so that one gets a charming 
series of impressions of curious Japa- 
nese manners and customs. The con- 
trast between the European and the 
Eastern points of view emerges at 
every turn and leads to scenes of 
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SUNBURN SORENESS 
PREVENTED 
WITHOUT GREASINESS 











Before going into 
sun rub into skin 


DAME NATURE 


Liquid Skin Improver 


It prevents soreness, supplies additional 
moisture, also very healing. 


This lasts for hours before sun drys it out. 
No greasy look! It absorbs into the skin 
—doesn’t lie upon surface—leaves skin 
delightfully smooth and comfy. 


Cannot encourage growth of hair. Pre- 
vents or heals prickly heat, chafing, bites 
or stings. 

This is old established Dame Nature 
Liquid used for many years to smooth 
rough hands and remove harsh dry feeling. 


Sold by Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy, 
Stern Bros., Hetherington, at Grand Cen- 
tral, Penn. Drug Stores (L.1.R.R.), 
Perry’ s, World Bldg. All druggists get 
it if ordered or mailed by Dame Nature 
Co., 157 Waverly Place, New York City. 























Pied-a-Terre 
in the Sixties 


Your own home—a 
living room 42x18 in 
which to entertain 
on an established 
scale. A neighbor- 
hood quiet, digni- 
fied, exclusive —the 
most préferred in 
New York—on the 
North Side of Sixty- 
Third, between 
Fifth and Madison 
Avenues. 


1] 
E. 63" St. 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 
Only 8 Units Available 
Apartments of a 
comparatively mod- 
est number of rooms, 
yet adequate for a 
few who wish to sup- 
plement the conven- 
iences of a country 
home with compar- 
able conveniences 
and facilities in an 
apartment of their 
own in the select 

Sixties. 


Full details and plans from 


FEAse Sc Evuman wc 


660 Madison Ave., at 60th St. 
REGent 6600 
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extraordinarily comic effect. Nothing 
could be more amusing, for example, 
than the scene in which the unhappy 
:morist, balked of his attractive prey 
through the kind solicitude of his 
Japanese friends, is entertained with 
uneatable food and the best geishas 
available. He upsets all precedents by 
showing a decided predilection for the 
younger geishas when the etiquette of 
the occasion demands that he shall be- 
stow his attentions upon the older and 
therefore more esteemed veterans of 
the profession. 

The description of the train jour- 
ney into the country, of the Euro- 
pean’s meditations upon Oriental 
women, of what passes in the mind 
of the girl whom he has picked up, 
of the elaborate precautions taken by 
his Japanese friends to save him from 
what he most desires—these are pages 
of the quaintest humor and charm. 
The peculiar possibilities of a Japanese 
movie parlor provide an_ incident 
which the translator has very deftly 
preserved in our chaster language. Ex- 
perts in Occidental necking will find 
that they have nothing on the subtle 
Oriental. ‘The Honorable Picnic” 
will probably confirm the American 
reader in his belief that the love-life 
of the Western world is brighter and 
better than that of the East, but it 
will also induce those continuous 
chortles which are the proper accompa- 
niment of original and clever humor. 

YSTERY and murder stories 

always have their devotees, but 
as the temperature rises, so, I fancy, 
does the demand for these aids to 
slumber and digestion. Out of the be- 
wildering assortment which the pub- 
lishers offer I suggest, to begin with, 
“The Kink,” by Lynn Brock. This 
book differs from most of its kind 
by combining a morbid sex interest 
with the usual thrills of a mystery 
story. The tainted blood of Lord 
Haviland is responsible for a sexual 
“kink” in his family. Haviland 
outwardly a respectable statesman, but 
privately a veritable Heliogabalus. His 
daughters, Lady Gould and Sybil Ro- 
nayne, are likewise peculiar in their 
amorous ways. Colonel Gore, a de- 
tective, is engaged by Lord Haviland 
to find the thief who has stolen certain 
papers and a film which, according to 
the owner, are of no particular value. 
When Gore gets to Dyke’s Court and 
discovers what happens under the in- 
spiration of the ancestral kink, he be- 
gins to wonder what exactly was the 


subject of the film. Before he finds 
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(One of the eleven 
hilarious full page 
Harry Hershfield pic- 
tures that illustrate 
Bronx Ballads.) 

















Margolies ?” 


Ballads. 














*“*You don't like the eating at the ‘Benjamin Arms,’ Mrs, 


“‘No! It was terrible! Every mouthful was positi vely poison 
—and what small portions they give you of it.’ 


(2 A book of songs, that if they weren’t actually written 
in the Bronx, they might have been. 


(2 Read and sing “All My In-laws Are Outlaws Now,” 
“Rosenthal Ain’t Rosenthal No More,” “Sadie Looks so 
Snappa in Her Phi Beta Kappa”’ and the rest of the Bronx 


t Text, Music, Words, Introductory Notes and Comments 
by Robert A. Simon. Pictures and Gags by Harry Hershfield. 


{@ It is physically possible to stage a house party without 
this book, but it won’t be nearly so much fun. 


At All Bookstores .- $2.00 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers, 37 W. 57th St., New York 














THE DEBUTANTE BOB —— 
and PERMANENT WAVE origina 


After many years of research, you can 
now have a large soft natural wave. 


$20 Entire Head, Worth $1 a Curl 
HAIR TESTED - EUROPEAN EXPERTS 


char 


42 West 50th St. 


FORMERLY WITH NESTLE 
& CHARLES OF THE RITZ. 





Circle 3345-3346 














A cosmopolitan throng—interesting personalities, 
men and women of accomplishment meet and mingle 
in the lobbies of these popular Boston hotels. 


Convenient to Back Bay Station 
C. PRIOR, Pres. and Man. Director 


HOTELS 


LenosBrunswick 


BOSTON 




















regular tourist way of seeing Europe 
from the windows of a train? Why 
wait for trains, stay too long or not 
long enough in any spot? Why 
pay high rates for rooms and food 
simply because too much patronage 
of train - or - bus - going sight - seers 
forces up prices? 

Rent a car for about $50 a week. 
Drive yourself through Europe. 
Come and go as you please. Sleep 
and eat where prices are not “Amer- 
ican made.” Difficulties you might 
anticipate do not exist for our 
service eliminates them. Write to 
us for interesting booklets. 


European Auto-Map 
for $1.00 


As part of our service, we will mail 
you a new auto-map of Europe for 
$1. (Others cost much more.) If 
you are going abroad this will prove 
invaluable. Write for it. 


PARTOUT TOURING, Inc., 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Motor Service Abroad 














this “permanent” 
is always 
successful! 


There’s not the least doubt 
about the success of a Jean 
permanent wave. Every step 
in the process has been per- 
fected; not a pressing of a 
button or a touch of a tube 
but is entrusted only to the 
most skilled of careful, 
thoroughly trained operators. 
The result is a beautiful 
wave, soft, natural and ex- 
quisitely becoming! Phone 
for an appointment. 


(4. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 











it, however, Haviland is murdered. In 
the end Gore solves this and several 
other mysteries and rattles all the 
skeletons in the family cupboard. 


NGLISH also is the scene of 

“The Crow’s Inn Tragedy,” by 
Annie Haynes. Crow’s Inn Square, 
London, is where the offices of Luke 
Bechcombe are situated. One day 
Bechcombe goes into his private of- 
fice, leaving instructions that he is not 
to be disturbed until one o’clock. 4n- 
thony Collyer, his nephew, calls and, 
despite the protests of Amos Thomp- 
son, the chief clerk, he goes into his 
uncle’s room. Shortly after, T’homp- 
son goes out without telling anyone 
his destination. By two o'clock the 
clerk has not returned and the door 
of Bechcombe’s room is still closed. 
When the door is forced open Bech- 
combe is discovered dead. He has 
been strangled. Both Anthony and 
Amos are suspected. The trail be- 
comes confused and finally yields up 
its secret to a Scotland Yard inspector 
and a private detective. 


COTLAND YARD again sup- 

plements its efforts with those of 
Mortimer Sark in “The Serpent- 
Headed Stick,” by John Hawk. Rich- 
ard Hale’s stick is found in the room 
of a young actress who has been mur- 
dered. He admits that he called to see 
her the night before, but was not ad- 
mitted. The telephone girl confirms 
this. The mystery is impenetrable, 
apparently, but in the end Mortimer 
Sark surpasses himself and justice is 
done. 


ROM London to Long Island is 

the change of setting for “Road 
End,” by Woods Morrison. Richard 
Staunton takes a taxi ride with his last 
dollar, gets into a collision and falls in 
love with the girl in the other car. 
Next day he applies for a job as chauf- 
feur in Cove Haven, L.I., and finds 
that the girl is the niece of his em- 
ployer. His new place is the scene 
of strange noises and mysterious hap- 
penings. A necklace has been stolen, 
and these happenings are presumed to 
have some relation to that fact. Soon 
Richard and Margaret are plunged 
in a series of exciting adventures 
which carry the reader to the solution 
of the mystery. 


i a delightful vein of burlesque is 
Magdalen King-Hall’s “I Think I 
Remember,” in which the inanities of 
the average autobiography of an Eng- 
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EAVE THE CITY at four in the 

afternoon and you will arrive at the 
charming Goshen Inn in plenty of time 
for a charming dinner. And without 
danger of being detained by a not-so- 
charming village constable en route. 
A pleasant way is by the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge. 


Returning is not so easy. You won't 
want to leave, once you have suc 
cumbed to the lure of Goshen Inn with 
its cordial rooms, the excellent eighteen 
hole golf course available to guests and 
the music of Larry Siry every Saturday 
evening. 


GOSHEN INN | 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 
For information and reservations 


The Kellogg Service, Inc., Managers. 
19 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Vanderbilt 3148 





















TABLE No 
COUPLE No 


























Delightful, inexpensive accessories for the dinner table, and for 
the Bridge Party. May also be had in gift boxes for Bridgs 
Prises and for Gifts. 


Initial Matchbooks are put up four matchbooks (assorted col- 
ors) in a wrapper. Price is 10c per packet of 4 matchbooke 
Gift boxes of 4 packets or 8 packets may also be had 
Bridge Place Card Matchbooks are put up four matchbooks 
(one each Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts and Spades) in a wrapper 

here is an indicated space for writing the guest's name, table 
number and couple number. A small sharpened lead pencil is 
ineluded in each packet, and there is a full size score card 
printed on the inside of the wrapper. Price is 10¢ per packet 
of 4 matchbooks. Gift boxes of 4 packets or 8 packets may 
also be had. 

On sale at leading stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply phone Canal 0553 


OWNAME MATCHBOOK Co. 
458 Broadway, New York 
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THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


RESORT HOTEL of distinctive 
superiority. Two 18-hole golf 
courses. Hot and cold salt water 
in all baths. Furnished cottages 
with hotel service. Opens June 17 





Cc. S. KROM 
Manager 


———— Booklet, Floor 
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lish fashionable nobody are reproduced 
with excruciating exactness. Miss 
King-Hall gave us that “Diary of a 
Young Lady of Fashion,” a year or 
so ago, which was so clever a picture 
of an eighteenth century flapper that 
some critics argued that it was an 
authentic diary of the period. ‘The 
author has a fine sense of parody and 
a cruel sense of humor, both of which 
are exercised to advantage in this vol- 
ume. 


ARIOUS translations from Con- 
tinental literature have come 
along and deserve mention. Most im- 
portant is, of course, Thomas Mann’s 
“The Magic Mountain,” a lengthy 
and essentially philosophical novel 
which lacks, to my mind, the charm 
of “Buddenbrooks.” The action is 
cerebral and consists largely of the 
unfolding of character in a group of 
people who are isolated from the 
world in an Alpine sanitarium. “De- 
nied a Country,” by Herman Bang, 
is the first full-length novel by this 
distinguished and witty Danish writer 
to appear in English. It is an amus- 
ing and brilliant satire on patriotism, 
centred around the doings of the re- 
markably cosmopolitan hero, Jodn 
Ujhazy, who has a Danish mother, a 
Roumanian name, a Hungarian sur- 
name, a Russian wolfhound, a Ruthe- 
nian laundress, an English governess, 
a Greek tutor, two Roumanian chefs, 
and a Serbian pantry girl. Knut Ham- 
sun’s “Mysteries” is an early work 
which is more akin to “Hunger” than 
to the later novels upon which his 
fame in this country rests. It deals 
with the coming to a little Norwegian 
seacoast town of Johan Nagel, a 
dreamer and an eccentric, whose one 
aim is to do good, but whose efforts 
are defeated by his inability to fit him- 

self into the ways of men. 
—ALCESTE 


Lost—Small sledge hammer, valued as 
keepsake.—Adv. in the Riverside (Cal.) 
News. 

Funny how people get sentimental 
over little things! 


NOTICE—We have just received a ship- 
ment of electric fans and very choice 
eggs. Whitehouse Grocery.—Adv. in the 
Yuma (Ariz.) Clarion. 


Well, it’s a neat situation, but that’s 
about all. 
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FIFTH AVE. at 44ru STREET 


oe 


Ey the most delicious home cooking 
and make the dinner hour a delightful 
event at the beautiful new Happiness 
Restaurant — the mewest rendezvous at 
meal-time on the Avenue. Tea time, too, 
is popular while shopping and after mat- 
inee. Dancing at both Teaand Dinner. 
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Every Friday evening at 7:30 
the Happiness Boys broad- 


cast direct from here. 


Ce /\ ee rn 
ARTO! 
UES . 
‘On the site of Old Delmonico’s** 


HAPPINESS RESTAURANT 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


OTHER HAPPINESS RESTAURANTS 


10 West 47th St. 6 East 39th St. 
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RESIDENTIAL HOTEL AS 
15 Gat6Q% Xx 


Overlooking Central Park aw 


SUITES OF _ 
1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 


Larger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 
: Superlative Hotel Service & 

















_ R. BISCHOFF, eManager 
Formerly Manager of Ritz-Carlton 














“Hold tight, my dear—don’t lose 
your seat—”’ 

“Not likely, Bob—my specialty is 
finding ’em. Bascom’s, just above 
44th, you know... .” 


And branches at 





The Biltmore Astor 
Vanderbilt Belmont 
Ambassador Commodore 
Plaza Murray Hill 


Imperial and Williams Club 


























FOOD is most 
delicious and 
intriguing as 
well as health- 
ful. The Near 
East is right at 
your feet. 








Turxisu: The Constantinople, 











12 East Thirtieth Street 
Very pleasant, and four of 
us got out of there under 
seven dollars, ordering lav- 


ishly a la carte.—Lipstick. 
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All these Oriental dishes are 
explained in the menu—for in- 
stance: 


1. Yalanchi Dolma. 


Rice, onions, peppers 
and 


parsley, wrapped in grape vine 

leaves cooked in olive oil—served co!d. 

Zeatoun Yaghli Enguinar. Artichokes, 

potatoes, omions stewed in olive oil-— 
served co'd. 

Shish Kebab. Lamb and tomatoes broiled 


on spits. 

Boulghour Pilaff—cracked wheat 
and buttered. 

Pak‘!ava—Turkish 
nuts and syrup. 


Constantinople 


‘Restaurant 
12 E. 30th St. Ashland 0129 


steamed 


pastry with layers of 
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RITZ 
TOW EIR 


Park Avenue 
at 57th Street 


2 Room apartments 
average $4200 


3 Room apartments 
average $6300 


And larger suites 
All Sunny Rooms 


Prices- include . full 
Ritz-Carlton Service 














ASK HELEN SCOTT for any in- 


formation or service you need in Paris. 


You may need a shopping companion, an 
interpreter, a steamship passage, a doctor, 
information on schools and camps, or ex- 
pert advice as to where and what to buy. 


All information without charge. 


Suite 207, 56 Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
Phone: Elysées 90.54 Cables: “HELSCOT” 











BOOKS WORTH 


READING 


We Recommend: 


[The first three books in this list are 
reviewed in Recent Books, pp. 78-81. ] 


FICTION 

THe Honoras_e Picnic, by Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). An Orien- 
tal farce, exquisitely comic in its 
Gallic humor and its quaintness. 

THe Macic Mountain, by Thomas 
Mann (Knopf). <A _ philosophical 
novel by the author of “Budden- 
brooks.” 

DenteED A Country, by Herman Bang 
(Knopf). A _ brilliant satire on 
patriotism by one of the greatest 
Danish novelists. 

A SHapowy Tuirp, by Elizabeth Sprigge 
(Knopf). An ultramodern couple 
try to solve the problem of marriage 
and fail. 

SuN AND Moon, by Vincent H. Gowen 
(Little, Brown). An unusual novel 
in which an Orientalized and polyg- 
amous Englishman tries to marry 
off his white daughter in the Chinese 


manner. 
THe TALK OF THE Town, by Lynn and 
Lois Montross (Harper). In- 


nocence contrasted with sophistica- 
tion in Gramercy Park. 

PEopLE ROUND THE Corner, by Thyra 
Samter Winslow (Knopf). Another 
collection of this author’s skillful 
dissections of suburban minds. 

GIANTS IN THE Eartu, by E. O. Rél- 
vaag (Knopf). An epic of the 
pioneers of the Northwest, compa- 
rable in its panoramic sweep to 
“Growth of the Soil.” 

CHAINS: Lesser NovELs AND Stories, by 
Theodore Dreiser (Boni & Live- 
right). Fifteen pieces in which the 
characteristic Dreiserian manner is 
variously and successfully illustrated. 

THE Star_inc, by Doris Leslie (Cen- 
tury). An effective study of inhibi- 
tions and frustrations in Mayfair. 

Whoops Dearie! by Peter Arno (Simon 
& Schuster). An illustrated tale 
wherein Pansy Smiff and Mrs. 
Flusser cavort characteristically. 


And of Course Youve Seen— 


THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING Cars, 
by Maurice Dekobra (Payson & 
Clarke). YOUNG MEN IN Love, by 
Michael Arlen (Doran). THE 
SOMBRE FLAME, by Samuel Rogers 


(Payson & Clarke). THE WoMAN 
Wuo Store’ EverytTHING, by 
Arnold Bennett (Doran). THE 


Case oF BEvAN Yorke, by W. B. 


Maxwell (Doubleday, Page). THe 
Arrow, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). PLEASED TO 


Meet You, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). Crazy Pave- 
MENTS, by Beverley Nichols (Do- 
ran). THE WoMAN ON THE BAL- 
cony, by Rose Caylor (Boni & Live- 
right). BERNARD QueEsNay, by 
André Maurois (Appleton). 
MOoTHER AND Son, by Romain Rol- 
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Fe ngntynya rt 


Lan ane 


150 East 50th St. 





Hotel Apartment 


Suites of one Room 
and Bath or more. Every 
modern convenience 
with Superlative Service. 
Inspection Invited 
FALL OCCUPANCY 
Agents 
BUTLER & BALDWIN, Inc. 
15 East 47th St. Vanderbilt 5015 
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My — is en- 
thusiastically en- 
dorsed by science, 
and I give you my 
expert personal 
and_ confidential 
attention. 


Mayphathe jhoetlan 


By Multiple Electrolysis 
Destroyed painlessly by approved 
method. Write for booklet. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Consultation free. 

Personal Service Only 

MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 
358 Fifth Ave. (nr. 34th St.) Wis. 7889 
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Of any Pecaliont 
and arranged as 

you desire Pid Gia 

Write or phone for details UALS seme 


THE BOOKSHELVERS “iti 4 
haa East bay St.,. N.. ¥. } 
Tel : Mott Heaven 5680 
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If Company’s 
Coming — 


serve them comment-able re- 
freshments. Come to Cash’s 
Nut Store for every good nut 
that grows,inthe shell, shell- 
ed or salted. Serve in deli- 
cious nut sandwiches, lovely 
nut salads and in individual 
dishes for guests to nibble. 


CHARLES S. CASH, 1Nc. 


Consult your phone 


book for 

15 New York 
stores 

2 Philadelphia 
stores 


Mail orders 
everywhere 
















‘ 4 
|  _— 
Cyrano said: 
“Do you not see 
those fellows fatten- 
ing themselves at 
your expense?” 
Rageuneau replied: 
“I know—but I am 
pleased when they 
enjoy my cooking.” 
Here, also, we are 
pleased to say that 
all have enjoyed our 
delicious cooking. 


* PESTAURANT® 


RANG N 
27 EAST 55 STREE 


TELEPHONE™~ PLAZA+III6 
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FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 




















land (Holt). ANnpy Branopt’s Ark, 
by Edna Bryner (Dutton). 


GENERAL 


[The first book in this list is reviewed 

in Recent Books, pp. 78-81.] 

I THink I Rememser, by Magdalen 
King-Hall (Appleton). A delicious 
burlesque of the sort of memoirs 
fashionable nobodies in England 
write. 

STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS, OR THE 
Lire or P. T. Barnum, edited by 
George S. Bryan (Knopf). A two- 
volume arrangement of the auto- 
biographies of the great showman. 

BARNUM’s Own Srory, edited by Waldo 
R. Browne (Viking Press). A con- 
densed version of the same material. 

Bronx BA.iaps, by Robert A. Simon 
(Simon & Schuster). A most divert- 
ing collection of neo-Hebraic leg- 
ends, with words and music, with 
illustrations by Harry Hershfield 
that fit both. 

Tuomas PAINE: PROPHET AND MARTYR 
or Democracy, by Mary Agnes 
Best (Harcourt, Brace). A well 
balanced rehabilitation of a typical, 
if much maligned, figure of Revolu- 
tionary times. 

DisrAELI, by D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). Another excellent addi- 
tion to Philip Guedalla’s “Curiosi- 
ties of Politics” series. 

CoL_ectepD Works OF SAMUEL BUTLER, 
(Dutton). In twenty handsome 
volumes the complete works of the 
great modern. Limited to 750 num- 
bered sets. 

Marco Miuions, by Eugene O'Neill 
(Boni & Liveright). Gorgeous 
satire and romance with a medieval 
Babbitt as the protagonist. 

Tue Earty Worm, by Robert Benchley 
(Holt). <A collection of parodies 
and burlesques in the author’s best 
manner. 

Tue Avmost Perrect State, by Don 
Marquis (Doubleday, Page). Half- 
serious, half-whimsical meditations 


on how life should be lived. 


And Dowt Overlook— 


Marcet Proust: His Lire anp Work, 
by Léon Pierre Quint (Knopf). 
THe Girt From RectTor’s, by 
George Rector (Doubleday, Page). 
Grotesque, by Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). PovtonatsE: THe Lire 
or CHopin, by Guy de Pourtalés 
(Holt). THE New § Mepicar 
Forties, by Morris Fishbein, 
M.D. (Boni & Liveright). THE 
Last SALON: ANATOLE FRANCE 
AND His Muss, by Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). THE 
New AMERICAN CreEpo, by George 
Jean Nathan (Knopf). Fire UNDER 
THE ANDES, by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant (Knopf). CoLonet Bos 
INGERSOLL, by Cameron Rogers 
(Doubleday, Page). REVOLT IN THE 
Desert, by T. FE. Lawrence 
(Doran). THE Works oF THOMAS 
Orway, edited by Montague Sum- 
mers (Nonesuch Press). PROSPER 
MéritmEE: A MAsK AND A FAce, 
by G. H. Johitstone™(Durtory:* * 
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at Summer rates 


Vjg Havana and 








Panama Canal 








| one way 
~ WATER 


Largest and fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service 


Reduced, summer round-trip rates; one 
way by water, one way by rail. $350 in- 
cludes First Class berth and meals on 
steamer and fare across the Continent 
from main line point nearest your home. 


One way water $250 First Class 
Also “Golden Tour’ specially conducted 
round trip leaving westward early July. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 








built liner. 


one way 


§ 7 | Round Trips 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


8. S. California ready 
for service Jan. 1928. 
Largest American- 








¥. may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming at- 
mosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Rental from $1,000. July 15 
occupancy. 

eos always on premises 

Telephone Rhinelander 3724 


**4 New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 64° Street 
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Dignified and lucrative business 
connection, with exclusive dressmak- 
ing house, open to lady of established 
social standing. Write for interview, 
L. A. W., Box 140, Room 1201, 





220 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 











V Vr HAVE a little secret for young 


married women. Hold this magazine 
close and let us whisper it—for this 
little truth must not be allowed to 
cry out too loudly. The burden of 
making a marriage successful must 
always be chiefly on the woman. 

Does that have an unpopular 
sound in modern ears? Then modern 
ears are no longer fine enough for 
little whispering truths—perhaps 
they are too full of the loud shout 
of theories. 


Yes, it is you who must do it. 
You must manage him, humor him, 
guide him subtly in the ways of com- 
mon sense, inspire him to success, 
take care of his health. 

And for the last item, do not for- 
get Eno. It has been an aid to wise 
wives for more than fifty years— 
this world-famous sparkling saline. 
When he is grouchy, dull, listless, 
unambitious and generally pretty im- 
possible, remember that a sluggish 
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ENO 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 





intestinal tract may be more often 
the cause of these troubles than a 
naturally bad disposition. 

So persuade him to take a dash 
of Eno in a half-glass of water every 
morning for a while. Perhaps he'll 
say: ““This tastes too good to be 
any use as a laxative.” But just 
insist, for Eno is a laxative—the 
nicest, the most refreshing, the 
pleasantest he ever tried, and yet 
as thorough as anyone could wish 
for. Eno will quickly prove to him 
—and to you—that harsh-tasting, 
nauseating, drastic laxatives are 
quite unnecessary. 

Get a bottle today. It’s one of 
the fundamental steps in managing 
homes and husbands. 

Eno, world renowned for over 
half a century, at druggists, 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared by J.C. Eno, 
Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., Belmont Bldg., Madison 
Ave. at 34th St., New York. 
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PRINCE IVO RADOWITZ 


the king of Serbia and nephew of the 
queen of Italv. One of the many per- 
sonages of high rank the world over who 
smoke and endorse Melachrino cigarettes 






ra 


30+ the Packet of 20 
15 ¢ the‘Packet of 10 


Cork Tips and Plain Ends 












Roval Prince of Montenegro, cousin of 






Melachrino cigarettes, made of the very 
finest Turkish tobaccos, have won the 


patronage of the aristocracy of the world 
—the eminent ones of America—the 


royalty and nobility of Europe— 
because of their distinctive delicacy of 


flavor, aroma, smoothness and richness. 
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; 
TRANSLATION 
The best cigarettes I have ever smoked are the 
Melachrinos. They are perfect from every point of 
view and have all the qualities of Oriental tobacco. 
PRINCE [VO RADOWITZ 
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along the stretches of wide-shouldered Coast Highway 
north from Los Angeles, the Marmon 75 shows fleet, un- 
wavering speed which brings it into San Francisco with 
a clean record of 11 hours 50 minutes for a 45l-mile run 


ote ie obs time on the Daylight Limited — 12 hours 
- 


25 


large Marmon 75 Coupe Roadster (with rumble seat) 


Qut where days are long and 


miles are short 7 


' ° ° : 
— skimming along the wind- 


ing roads of California—climb- 





ing into the mountain passes on 
the trails of the Yellowstone—wherever the high- 
way leads, wherever safety with speed is essen- 
tial, there you will find a preponderance of 
people who have chosen for what would ordina- 
rily be an arduous trip, the Marmon75 +} with 
those who demand unusual service of an auto- 


mobile, Marmon has long been a habit, espe- 


MARMON 


cially where great distances in a day are a matter 
of course -3- and the traditional qualities of 
Marmon have never been quite so generously or 
so magnificently interpreted as in the new, large 
Marmon Series 75 °° it is the easiest riding car 
in the world today—and without question the 
most precisely built among fine cars - a 
most interesting selection of body styles, $3195 
and upward. Also the little Marmon 8, ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s first truly fine small car’’—$1795 and up- 


ward. all prices f. o. b. factory obe SS 





all 1 Marmon Jewel Colors .3. to gain unique color 
= -o— 4 
i 

effect and yet keep true harmony, Marmon 
has introduced a series of ‘‘jewel colors,’’ a basic new idea 
in motor car color treatment -b- these colors are in every 
sense of the word; coleurs naturelle, derived directly from 
jewel stones, where nature has achieved her most unusual 


° . . : ’ 
color harmonies while working in a hard substance -+z« 








